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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Sehaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 

- date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 


continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


CO {MUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—T he Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. mua 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
profits go to denominationai purposes. 


Universal jHouse 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


The House was organized in 1862 and incorporated 
in 1872, and holds all its property for the benefit of 
the Universalist Church. 

Under a plan of reorganization which went into 
effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
consisting of thirty members, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; Maine and Rhode Island, three 
each; New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and Ohio, one each; elected by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, six. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq.. Boston. 
Treasurer, Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, 

Carl A. Hempel, Lynn. 

Nowell Ingalls, East Lynn. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Melrose. 

Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 

Rey. Harold I. Merrill, Boston. 

Charles C. Nichols, Everett. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin. 

Miss Nathalie Upton, East Saugus. 

Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose. 


Maine: 
Mr. G. W. Bridgman, Biddeford. 
Rev. Harry E, Townsend, Westbrook. 
Rev. James W. Vallentyne, Portland. 


Rhode Island: 
Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Harrisville. 


New Hampshire: 
Rev. Asa M, Bradley, D. D., Kingston. 


New York: 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, Canton. 


Vermont: 

George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: 

J. P. Mead, Kent. 
Connecticut: 

Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 


Illinois: 
Rev. L. Ward pee D. D., Chicago. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Genera] 
Convention: 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet, Ill. 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

Hon. Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 


Clerk of the Corporation: Nowell Ingalls. 


The corporation owns real estate, various trust 
funds and copyrights, and also the Christian Leader 
and Sunday School Helper. It is located at 176 
Newbury St. and 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President and Chairman of the Board of Trustees— 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Secretary and General Superintendent—Rev. Roger 
F, Etz., D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St , Boston, 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Coldwater, N. Y. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, 50 Concord St., 
Malden, Mass. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Secretary of Leadership Training—Harriet G. Yates, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Arthur I. Olson, Danbury, Conn. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


Built by Universalists of the world in memory ot 
those who have toiled and sacrificed for the faith. 

16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Minister, Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention Oct. 20, 1933. 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, Camp Hill, Ala. 
Georgia—Reyv. Leonard Prater, Winder. 

Iowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
St., Junction City. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. A. M. Bradley, D. D., King- 
ston 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Norih Carolina—Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky 
Mount. 

Ontario—Rev. P. L. Thayer, Olinda. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Arthur M. Soule Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. u ex: 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev, L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1810 17th 
Ave., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary publica- 
tions. 

It needs endowed sole ptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive_ annuity funds paying interest to 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The God Complex 


UCH of current history reads like Old Testa- 
ment history. In both periods the principal 
actors justify the slaughter of their fellow- 

men on the grounds of divine guidance. ‘God rules 
the Third Reich,” says Hitler. Being dictator of 
Germany and living thus in most intimate relations 
with God, Hitler was able to say in good conscience 
of his bloody “‘purging”’ that he was the “‘sole judge’”’ 
of the German people. There is no reason to believe 
that Hitler was not quite sincere in his justification 
of his actions. The late Chancellor Dolfuss of Aus- 
tria also asserted that he was acting under divine 
guidance and for the good of the people when he 
brutally suppressed the socialists of Vienna. He too 
was quite sincere. When the Nazi conspirators in- 
vaded the Vienna Chancellory last week and assassi- 
nated Dolfuss they doubtless did it with a whole- 
hearted belief that they were doing God a favor. So 
it is with all the fascist friends of God. Even Musso- 
lini had his divine commands in the early days when 
wholesale deportations and summary executions had 
to be explained to the world. 

This God complex is not confined to the coun- 
tries of the old world. Ku Kluxers and all of their 
ilk in this country are forever proclaiming themselves 
the only true allies of God. The “‘‘red’’ hunters be- 
lieve themselves to be veritable warriors of the Lord 
hunting down the “red atheist.’’ Individuals of 
lesser greatness, as well as organizations, fall a prey 
to this terrible delusion of special divine guidance. 
We have known of Christian ministers who “prayer- 
fully” held on to relationships with churches that 
were ruinous to those churches. 

The latest as well as the most astonishing illus- 
tration of this moral insanity was the preposterous 
claim of the Buchmanites that they “settled’’ the 
San Francisco strike. The Buchmanites were “‘di- 
vinely guided” to pray that the laborers would accept 
mediation under conditions that those laborers had 
found intolerable before the strike. Two of the Buch- 
manites thought they had persuaded the labor lead- 
ers to be the instruments of answering that prayer, 
and so went off jubilantly announcing that they had 
settled the strike. Something went wrong with the 
“‘ouidance,’’ however, for the general strike came al- 
most immediately after the announcement. What 


went wrong seems to us obvious. The religious zeal- 
ots proceeded with a sentimental disregard of stern 
facts, and were moved by an overweening though 
probably unconscious desire to preserve their com- 
forts under the status quo. 

Whether it be a dictator justifying the murders 
necessary to the maintenance of his power, an organ- 
ization of half-cracked provincials guarding their pet 
prejudice, an individual clinging to his selfish perqui- 
sites, or a churchly band praying for the status quo, 
this justification by “divine guidance” is both mor- 
ally insane and theologically unsound. It is insane 
and unsound to just the degree to which it harms or 
threatens to harm others. 

Though we do not claim to know nearly as much 
about God as the great dictators or the little zealots 
who make so much noise about their God guidance, 
our own philosophy is definitely theistic. We there- 
fore venture humbly to suggest what seem to us 
sane and sound tests of action that affects the welfare 
of our fellowmen. 

Whatever a man’s theory about the nature of 
ultimate reality may be, every sane and intelligent 
man recognizes three factors which combined bear 
fruit in all that is good and beautiful, and make life 
livable. These are good will, justice, and intelligence. 
Any one of these taken alone and applied as an abstract 
absolute, or mixed with a hate or a_ prejudice, 
brings tragedy. 

Perhaps a dictator can buildup an empire with 
a kind of practical intelligence devoid of good will 
towards his opponents and careless of justice toward 
the helpless, but still the lesson of history is that, 
though not yet delivered, the.doom of that empire is 
sealed as surely as that of Babylon or Assyria. Per- 
haps a band of zealots can work “‘marvelous conver- 
sions’ with an isolated gospel of love that neglects 
the stern practical problems of social justice, but its 
doom, too, is sealed as surely as that of the alchemist. 

Frankly, we don’t know much about the will of 
God. This we do know: When men and women like 
Jacob Riis and Jane Addams apply the spirit of good 
will and the sense of justice intelligently to the chang- 
ing facts of life, then, and only then, their fellowmen 
find life more abundantly. We don’t know that 
either of these people (it isn’t the habit of their kind) 
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ever announced to the world that he or she was doing 
the “will of God,’ but we suspect that any other 
claim to the “‘will of God” is sheer blasphemy. 

* * 


SHIRTS 


OT the least of the sins for which Mussolini has 
to answer is the affair of the shirts. Several 
years ago this gentleman took off his coat 

and went to work in his shirt-sleeves to straighten 
out a much messed up country. He has in many 
respects done an excellent job, but inadvertently, 
and doubtless unintentionally, he let loose a shirt 
craze that goes far toward proving man’s close kin- 
ship to the monkey. We don’t know exactly how it 


happened, but we suspect that the Duce was wearing ° 


a black shirt that day. Some of his fellow workers, 
to be in style, hied them off and purchased black 
shirts. It was not long before all of Mussolini’s men 
were wearing black shirts, and were proud of it. 

Since then the trick shirts makers have been do- 
ing a rush business. We have had Brown Shirts and 
Red Shirts and Silver Shirts, all shouting, howling, 
one hundred and ten percenters for some cracked 
idea. And, of course, there was the Klan, whose 
‘members broke all records by wearing full-length 
night-shirts. ; 

And now comes to us the announcement of the 
“Green Shirts,” a ‘war resistance movement.” “Its 
members wear the Green Shirt, symbol of this green 
earth without frontiers.’”’ The announcement gives 
full directions as to where to buy a shirt and how 
much it will cost us. We are as ardent in our war 
resistance as any of the green shirt wearers, but we 
flatly refuse to wear a green shirt. Furthermore, 
we much regret seeing any advocates of so great a 
cause as world peace making themselves ridiculous 
by aping the paraphernalia of regimented fascism. 

In spite of our feeble protest, however, this shirt 
business will probably go on booming. We expect 
any day to meet a super patriot coming down the 
street attired in the full splendor of a Red, White, 
and Blue shirt. 


* * 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


TELEGRAM to the New York Times from 

Fairfield, Conn., dated July 17, 1934, told of 

the death shortly after midnight that day of 
Mabel Osgood Wright, and gave a sketch of her life 
in 143 words. Bird Lore, of which she was a con- 
tributing editor, and The Auk, the magazine of the 
Ornithologists’ Union, will pay tribute to her, and 
then she will live among men only in her books and 
in the memory of her friends. Rummaging among 
our nature books we found ‘‘The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife,’ with which she made a hit in 1902, 
and also one of her first books, “The Friendship of 
Nature, a New England Chronicle of Birds and Flow- 
ers,” published in 1894. 

In the field of literature there is room not only 
for the great figures whose names will live through 
the generations, but for a host of workers who write 
just for their own time or even just for the hour. 

Mabel Osgood Wright belongs to the company of 
men and women who are trying to change a nation 


which still cuts and slashes, which still kills and boasts, 
into a nation which will conserve and appreciate. She 
has opened eyes to the beauty and utility of gardens 
and to the value of wild life, both plant and animal. 
She was director of a bird sanctuary and one of the 
founders of the Audubon Society of Connecticut. By 
her writings and by her example, she gave to many 
people the totally new idea that the way people pick 
wild flowers and the way boys annoy and kill birds 
eventually exterminate valuable species of both. 
And she helped us all to understand the meaning of 
beauty, and to realize how close it has been all of 
the time to our unseeing eyes. 

Our copy of “The Friendship of Nature’ is 
soiled and shopworn. It is marked 50 cents, showing 
that, although it had not descended to the level of 
“Every Book in This Store Ten Cents,” it had come 
down in the world. And yet it was Number 234 of 
a special illustrated edition limited to 250 copies. So 
doubtless will sink whatever fame the author earned 
in her writings and lectures. But there will be new 
and better points of view in the world because of 
what she did, finer appreciations, nobler living, and 
so at last a better country and a better world. For 
we hold as basic and impregnable the truth that she 
caught and held in a book to which she gave the re- 
vealing title, ‘“The Love that Lives.” 


x Ox 


TOWARD AN EFFECTIVE LIQUOR PROGRAM 


HE Christian Evangelist of St. Louis, the official 
paper of the Disciples of Christ, one of the 
most powerful of Protestant Churches in the 

Middle West, shows courage and sense in an editorial 
entitled ‘“Toward an Effective Liquor Program.” 

It cites the necessity of stronger control of. the 
liquor business than we now are getting. It pays 
high tribute to the workers for constitutional prohibi- 
tion, but it tells us that it is absolutely essential that 
the Protestant Churches “consider in the light of 
present possibilities the advisability of moving toward 
some other objective than immediate constitutional 
bone-dry prohibition.” 

The paper calls for an “interim ethic.’”” What it 
means by this is that it is right for Christian people 
to control the liquor business until it can wipe it out, 
and that it is wrong to go after an ultimate objective 
impossible to attain now and neglect a nearer objec- 
tive which is possible. 

“We believe,” says the Evangelist, ‘not only that 
it would be well-nigh impossible to bring about a re- 
turn to prohibition, but that unless the prohibition 
supporters could win over a huge majority of the 
population—far more than they won prior to the 
Eighteenth Amendment—it would be a tactical 
blunder for them to accept a new prohibition amend- 
ment even if it were theoretically attainable.” 

In other words, we should enact the legislation 
which will do the most to discourage drinking and to 
encourage temperance. 

Just what the program should be the paper does 
not indicate, but it sees plainly that there will be no 
new program until the Protestant Churches open their 
minds to the possibility of a new program. 

“We must reach agreement,’’ it says, ‘‘on some 
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other program than a return to national prohibition. 
The nation is not ready for it. To seek it would be 
not only to invite defeat, to battle on strategically 
poorly chosen ground, but also would divert the ener- 
gies of the churches from some other constructive 
program which offers something better than we have 
now and which there is a reasonable chance to achieve.” 
* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


ITH extraordinary ease a resolution went 
through both the House and the Senate in 
Washington authorizing the President to ac- 

cept membership for the United States in the Inter- 
national Labor. Organization with headquarters at 
Geneva. This does not mean that bitter-enders have 
been converted overnight to a policy of interna- 
tional cooperation. It means that anybody who will 
take the pains to look will see that it is much to the 
advantage of the United States to be a member of 
this organization. 

The International Labor Organization is now 
attempting to make a forty-hour week the rule in 
all industrial countries. That is what the United 
States is doing at home, and obviously it would help 
the United States to have other nations do the same. 

In time the same line of reasoning is likely to 
make the United States a member of the League of 
Nations. We are cooperating with the League in 
many important matters. It is to our advantage to 
cooperate steadily. 

The Journal of Portland, Ctregon, recently pointed 
out that to act alone in the Pacific would be dangerous 
for the United States, and to abandon all of our in- 
terests in the Pacific would be humiliating. The paper 
asserted that a strong League of Nations would be 
most valuable to us, and that we would create a strong 
League by joining it. 

An old maxim is, “It is wise to do right because 
it is right to do right.’’ The new maxim is, “It is 
wise to do right because it is profitable to do right.” 

While we prefer the first to the second, we will 
join in action under the second in the hope of getting 
the first established as a rule both for individuals 
and the nation. 

The strongest reason for faith that we know of is 
that the universe is so constituted that right gets us 
farther in the long run than wrong, and truth seems 


to outlast falsehood. 
* * 


A SOLDIER LOOKS AT MARTIAL LAW |: 


N two occasions lately we have found ourselves 

in enthusiastic agreement with General Hugh 

S. Johnson. The first time was when, in the 
course of commenting on the recent bloody “‘purging”’ 
in Germany, General Johnson spoke a good word for 
those in this country who have been fighting for free- 
dom of the press since the passage of the National 
Recovery Act. Thus praising his former opponents 
and at least partially retracting his past criticism of 
them, the General showed himself a large caliber man. 
The most recent matter on which we find our- 
selves seeing eye to eye with the N. R. A. adminis- 
trator is his opinion of martial law expressed in the 


speech made at Glendale, California. .Commenting 
on the pressure brought on the Governor to declare 
martial law during the San Francisco strike, General 
Johnson declared that ‘‘it is the very last weapon that 
civilization should ever tolerate.’”’ We quote the Gen- 
eral’s description of martial law below. We believe 
it should be read and pondered on alike by employers 
and trades unionists. 


“Martial law,’ said the Duke of Wellington, “‘is 
no law—-it is simply the will of the commander.” It 
wipes government out of existence with a word and sub- 
stitutes the absolute dictatorship of a single man. 

It is an extreme to which a public official is justi- 
fied in going only when the very safety of the State is 
threatened, and then only at his own peril and with 
full criminal and civil responsibility for every act of 
the most callow of his subordinates. 


Indeed, we should all heed this straightforward 
warning of a soldier against invoking the rule of the 
military. On numerous occasions we hear good people 
expressing their impatience with the handling of in- 
dustrial disturbances by the civil police. Such people 
loudly declare, “If I were governor, I’d proclaim mar- 
tial law and call out the troops to preserve order.” 
Or else such critics ask, ‘“Why doesn’t the Governor 
proclaim martial law?’ All such well meaning but 
thoughtless folk ought to think on General Johnson’s 
plea: ‘‘I am an experienced soldier. J know what 
martial law means. I tell you with all the solemnity 
and force at my command that you don’t want it.” 

General Johnson is right. We don’t want mar- 
tial law, whether we think we do or not. To avoid 
fascistic pitfalls a democracy must not form the habit 
of calling in the soldiers to settle civil disputes in the 


military manner. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We can think of no more sacrilegious spectacle 
than that of the Nazi storm troopers unveiling at 
Bayreuth a huge bronze fist less than twenty-four 
hours before the opening at the festival theater of 
Wagner’s ‘‘Parsifal.’”’ The inscription on the monu- 
ment is said to contain a warning against ‘‘the dire 
fate of a people ensnared by dreams.”’ Alas for a 
nation ensnared by killers! We confidently prophesy 
that Germany’s splendid dreamers will be remembered 
and held in reverence long after the Hitlerite killers 
are forgotten. 


We believe that the labor leaders who were re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the stockyard strike in 
Chicago ought to be sentenced to close confinement 
in a good hot cell and deprived of water for several 
days. During the hottest weather on record these 
laborites are reported to have kept helpless cattle 
from being watered until scores of the poor beasts 
died fearfully painful deaths. Decent people will 
never support labor in controversies conducted with 
such callous brutality. 


Three great elements in the religion of Jesus were 
God’s love for man, man’s love for God and man’s 
love for his fellow man. Leave out any one and the 
religion is halt and lame and blind. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXXV. The Unexpected That Happens 


Johannes 


RT is the unexpected that always happens. So 
somebody remarks every few days, and usu- 
ally in connection with some sorrow or acci- 
€ dent. But the old saying has a wider appli- 
cation. The unexpected may be good as well as bad. 
A messenger comes up in the night to the little hill 
farm with a telegram calling us away to a funeral. 
And nature may lift her curtain any time suddenly 
on a perfectly delightful surprise. 

Two visits to the little hill farm stand in strik- 
ing contrast in this respect. On the first the party 
was broken up by sudden calls. On the second, 
hardly a week old as yet, a number of beautiful un- 
expected things have shown up in our surroundings. 

That first trip was not a failure. Nothing could 
be a failure with the kind of folks that we had with 
us, but it did not work out as we planned. 

It was a joyous party that left Washington on 
June 6 for the farm. The date had been set months 
before. It was about the time that the Madame ends 
her Washington visit each spring, and a day or two 
either way did not matter to her. But to me, who 
had to fit the trip in with Boston engagements each 
week, it did matter. It mattered also to F. and V., 
husband and wife, for F. is an engineer in charge of 
school buildings and grounds for a Maryland county, 
and V. is a highly competent clerk in the Internal 
Revenue Division of the Treasury. It mattered to 
L. and E. also, another husband and wife, for though 
L. is a retired officer of the navy having the grade of 
captain, he and his wife lead the Audubon walks of 
the District of Columbia in April and May. It mat- 
tered to C., a scientist in the U.S. Biological Survey, 
for he had to save a week of his precious leave for the 
trip. 

Morning was just a little before seven when we 
picked up C. in front of his beautiful old home in 
Georgetown. Everything was fresh and dewy as we 
walked through his garden to see his roses, his Ken- 
tucky coffee bean tree, his green dragon transplanted 
from the woods along the upper Potomac, and other 
treasures that a biologist who is an out-of-doors man 
is apt to accumulate. C.’s father lived there on 
P Street before him, and the large houses on O Street 
which back up to his rear line stand on what had been 
his father’s garden. In Georgetown more than any- 
where else we find native sons, for Georgetown is one 
of the oldest parts of the District of Columbia, dating 
from 1692, whereas the District was not laid out and 
taken by the Federal Government until 1800. 

Morning was exactly at seven when we drove into 
Wesley Heights, a charming new section of the Dis- 
trict, to pick up L. and E., and morning was a little 
past seven when F. and V. joined us in their car. 

We went out the Rockville pike, now marked as 
the trail taken by General Braddock and his army in 
1755. Life and death followed each other with dra- 
matic suddenness on the Braddock expedition—high 
hope and bitter disappointment—and both life and 


death to an unusual degree colored the trip of our 
party. 

Of that beautiful route up the Susquehanna 
River I have often written. It was new to C., whose 
Quaker ancestors had come from Pennsylvania, and 
we saw the curving river, the mountains, the cities 
and towns, with new interest through his eyes. 

About forty miles above Harrisburg we pulled 
off the road at the foot of the wooded bluffs of the 
river, and spread out our luncheon. It was hard 
to keep one’s mind on eggs and sandwiches, or even 
on hot coffee and cold orange juice, when there was 
a wonderful natural rock garden within a few feet, 
and when the oriole, the indigo, the tanager, the 
northern yellow-throat or the phebe came to see us 
every moment or so. 

I would take a bite and then some one would 
call, “Oh, come and see this ebony spleenwort,’’ or 
“this maidenhair spleenwort,” or “‘this polypody,”’ 
all of which I discovered were lovely little rock ferns. 
There was columbine, too, in quantities, and many 
other wild flowers. Somebody had left benches and 
tables under the trees, and here we lounged and 
rested for an hour—watching the majestic Susque- 
hanna and looking across to the wilderness on the 
other side. There was only one near accident. All 
the cigarettes in the party were gathered up by the 
Madame and put on the fire with the debris, not with 
malice aforethought but because she thought the box 
had been abandoned and was empty. Luckily one 
of the smokers saw them in time, and saved them for 
a different burning. 

We stopped at Battle Monument in the Wyom- 
ing Valley, a first time for me, for usually one drives 
by in too much haste. The inscription on the stone 
is so quaint that I took it down: 

Near this spot was fought on the 3d of July, 1778, 

the battle of Wyoming, in which a small band of pa- 
triotic Americans, chiefly the undisciplined, the youth- 
ful, the aged, spared by inefficiency from the distant 
ranks of the republic, led by Col. Zebulon Butler and 
Col. Nathan Denison, with a courage that deserved 
success, fearlessly met and bravely fought a combined 
British, Tory and Indian force of thrice their number. 
Numerical superiority alone gave success to the in- 
vader, and widespread havoc, desolation and ruin 
marked his savage and bloody footsteps through the 
valley. This monument, commemorative of these 
events and in memory of the actors in them, has been 
erected over the bones of the slain by their descend- 
ants and others who gratefully appreciated the valor 
and sufferings of their patriotic ancestors. 


In our valley of the Cobleskill, that same sum- 
mer, much the same scene was witnessed. Practi- 
cally the same inscription could be put up appropri- 
ately on the battlefield that we cross a dozen times a 
week between market and farm. 

Leaving Wilkesbarre across the river on our 
right, we swung west to Tunkhannock and the 
to Montrose to avoid the endless suburbs of Scran- 
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ton. It always seems as if we were getting some- 
where when we turn north from Tunkhannock, and 
follow the road that runs straight as an old Roman 
road up hill and down dale to the lovely village two 
thousand feet high which a few choice summer folks 
long ago discovered. There is an inn at Montrose, 
well managed, with good beds and food and plenty 
of large chairs, and an open fire when the nights are 
chilly. It is a blessed rest that comes to a driver in 
such an inn after 284 miles of the open road. There 
was plenty of good cheer and laughter at the long 
table where our seven got together for dinner. 

The last 140 odd miles to the farm from Mont- 
rose is nothing. The backbone of the job has been 
broken. We are getting nearer home. In Bingham- 
ton we pulled up at a hotel to exchange experiences 
with a young brother who does his forty or fifty 
thousand miles over the road every year at his busi- 
ness, and who had made a contact with our hotel 
from his hotel the night before. Many a bad piece 
of road has he saved me by the knowledge he picks 
up. Many a short cut has he suggested. Many a 
wonderful view has he given us out of his full experi- 
ence in motoring through New York and Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

When we reached the farm at noon, I saw that 
my job as head cook was ended. What bustling and 
boiling went on! What a delicious luncheon soon 
appeared! 

F. and V. and the biologist established them- 
selves at Joseph’s View, our guest house up the road. 
F., who had been there once before, had been looking 
forward all winter to this first real vacation with V. 
that he had had in years. L. and E. took our second 
floor front, with its low ceilings, its twin beds, its foot 
high windows, and its automatic screens which give 
warning of wind by blowing with a loud noise out 
into the room. i 

We were so glad afterward when the unexpected 
began to happen that we had done Cobble Mountain 
the day after we arrived. F. had been keen to go up 
the steep hillside from the time that he first looked at 
it from the porch at our new little place. It was a 
wonderful day for it, and as there were two or three 
well worn hearts in the party we drove back of the 
mountain and took the shorter walk up. 

Some small birds in a ploughed field soon at- 
tracted the attention of our naturalists. Alone I 
would have dismissed them as sparrows perhaps, or 
some other birds that we see many times a day. But 
these scientists pursued them and caught up with 
them and got their field-glasses full on them, and then 
we had the totally unexpected pleasure of knowing 
that there was a flock of prairie horned larks on the 
back side of old Cobble. I had seen one of these lit- 
tle birds down in Maryland in May, standing on a 
turned over clod of earth and singing, and had put 
him into my chapter, ‘“The Search for the Blue Gros- 
beak,’’ but I never dreamed that these western birds, 
denizens of our boundless prairies, would appear near 
the little hill farm. 

The view from Cobble, as always, was south to 
the higher peaks of the Catskill, and north to that 
vast playground of New York state that stretches 
from the Mohawk River into the Adirondack wilder- 


ness, and all around to the farms and hamlets of our 
part of old Schoharie County—never forgetting the 
village of Summit itself, a mile or so away and up in 
the air like Montrose, but with a lovely little lake in 
addition. 

That night the car of a relative came up in the 
dark with a message that a cousin of the Madame was 
dead down in Westport, Conn. We felt that we must 
go. He was a man whom we respected and liked, 
and we thought of his son left alone. As it turned 
out the Madame was the only woman relative on his 
mother’s side who could be at the funeral. Our guests 
were fully competent to run the two places. The lit- 
tle car was fully competent to get us there, 179 miles 
away. So we made the trip and our party faced 
cheerfully the unexpected interruption to our plans. 
We were glad afterward we had gone, because I could 
help Hersey of Danbury with the funeral, and we 
could take Hersey home on our start toward our own 
home, and we could see how bravely the young man 
faced sorrow and how nobly Hersey can minister to 
his friends in their affliction. 

We were tired, but we wanted to get back, and 
the strange road through new country tempted us, 
and we went as far as Great Barrington in the Berk- 
shires that Saturday night. There we rested in an 
inn with a garden with exquisite flowers where the 
wood thrush sang for us, and it did not cost any more 
than an inn on Main Street with all the traffic and 
noise. 

It was only a three-hour journey back to the 
farm Sunday morning, via Hudson and Catskill, over 
a ferry and along a beautiful road that few tourists 
have discovered as yet, from Catskill to Middleburg, 
and so on anywhere. 

We had our happy Sunday together, the two 
houses combining on meals and some one else doing 
all the planning and executing. While we were still 
at supper a messenger came again, with the news that 
late that afternoon, in Washington, V.’s sister had 
died suddenly. It was the first break in that family 
of children. It was news entirely unlooked for. 
Thanks to the telephone Washington had quickly got 
my brother in Cobleskill. So the upper place was 
closed. F. and V. started back alone by motor early 
the next day. C. and I headed for Boston, where I 
was going anyway for three days, and L. and E. held 
the fort with Madame at the farmfhouse. A house 
party, or rather a two-house party, was ended. The 
unexpected had done it. But the courage, quick 
thinking, wise planning, kind thoughtfulness, of our 
friends in trouble was precisely what we had a right 
to expect. 

In none of our friends was there any disappoint- 
ment with the region or with their physical surround- 
ings. C. made a remarkable bird list. The wild- 
flowers showed up well. And the wooded hills, our 
long hollow, the view out through the gap, lovely 
Cobleskill and all the surrounding hamlets and vil- 
lages, made the impression that we had hoped for. 

But with the veeries the unexpected happened 
again. Wherever bird lovers foregather, thrushes are 
held in high esteem. There are no song birds in the 
United States that surpass them. We call some birds 
thrushes, like the brown thrasher, the Louisiana water 
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thrush and the oven bird, which are not thrushes, and 
some that are thrushes, like the robin and bluebird, 
we seldom think of as belonging to the family, but 
the hermit thrush, the wood thrush and the veery or 
Wilson’s thrush, are famous. The pure, noble, ex- 
alted song of the wood thrush was familiar to all of 
our Washington friends, for this wood bird is now a 
city bird, and there are hundreds of them around 
Washington. They all knew the hermit thrush well 
also, for all had been in places the hermit frequents. 
But some of our friends were keenly interested to 
hear the song of the veery. Chapman says: ‘The 
wood and hermit thrushes serenely exalt the spirit, 
but the veery appeals to even higher feelings; all the 
wondrous mysteries of the woods find a voice in his 
song; he thrills us with emotions we can not express.” 

So in a way our house party was an expedition 
to hear the veery. We were known in Washington as 
fortunate folk who “had the veery around the farm- 
house,” ‘‘nesting on the place,” “continually in evi- 


dence.” We could hold forth at length about the 
vee-r-r-hu of his eall, and the wild whirling wheels of 
music in his song. But the .unexpected happened. 
There were no veeries, apparently, around the farm 
or at the upper place. We went out early. and we 
stayed out late, and all that we could get was a far- 
away note one night just at dark. We remembered 
the report of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
bulletin: ‘““Few veeries this year.” We thought of 
the new road built last summer near the ravine where 
they nest, and that they had been frightened away. 
We recalled the accidents to migrating birds, and 
thought that perhaps our veeries had been dashed to 
death against some air beacon, or killed in Central 
America, or eaten by some murderous cat. But noth- 
ing of the sort had happened. C. went back to 
Washington without the veery on his list, but we 
had a great surprise when we came up again from 
Boston the middle of July, and of that we shall tell 
next week. 


A First Visit to Murray Grove 
Harriet G. Yates 


and the prospect. of twenty-four hours on 
the water seemed infinitely restful. The 
Saturday boat on the Savannah Line goes 
around Cape Cod rather than through the Canal, so 
we made reservations for it to cover the first leg of 
the journey from Boston to Murray Grove for Insti- 
tute Week. 

But our joyful anticipation was short-lived, for 
during the night we experienced much worse weather 
than we had ever met in crossing the Atlantic. We 
pitched, and tossed, and rolled, by turns. Morning 
dawned clear and cool, but still rough, with folks on 
deck but not in the dining-room. If, however, the 
old adage is true, that ‘‘a change is as good as a 
rest,’ then the trip was a “restful’’ experience as a 
prelude to the week’s activities. 

Murray Grove is a bit off the beaten track, but 
the Central New Jersey Railroad has a crack train, 
the Blue Comet, that took us as far as Lakewood, and 
from there by bus to the entrance of the Murray 
Grove grounds was a delightful hour’s run. Pulled 
up beside the road, awaiting my arrival, was Douglas 
Robbins, and Stanley Rawson in the front seat with 
him. Bags were transferred, and in a moment we 
stood at the desk in the great lounge of the Murray 
Grove House. 

It has never before been my privilege to share in 
the Murray Grove Institute program, or even visit 
there. Prior to the past few years, the national or- 
ganizations have shared a week of classes there, each 
sending an instructor, and each planning its part in 
the week’s activities. When the Council of Religious 
Education came into existence at the Washington 
Convention in 1929, it took over the financing of 
joint institutes, although the planning of the pro- 
gram and selection of faculty still remained within 
the hands of the various bodies. Last year the Mur- 
ray Grove Park Association decided to operate its 
own institute, although it was held at the same time 


that all previous ones had been held, the last week 
in August, with the young people coming for the 
Labor Day week-end. This year the Council oper- 
ated the institute, but it was decided, as an experi- 
ment, to have it precede the regular opening of the 
Murray Grove season. 
to hold its convention there, July 4-8, it seemed wise 
to follow that with the joint institute. So plans 
were made, and faculty selected. The Rev. Doug- 
las H. Robbins, minister of one of our Lowell, Mass., 
churches, and formerly director of young people’s 
work at New Haven, Conn., was chosen for the 
Y. P. C. U. Because this week conflicted with the 
missionary week at Northfield, it was hard to locate 
someone who was free to take the Mission Study 
class. Finally, I offered to do it, feeling tragically 
incompetent, but realizing that I should make some 
definite use of my North Carolina experiences, and 
hoping that this might prove an opportunity for me 
to give back much of the information that I have 
gathered about Japan. So the Mission Book was 
diligently studied. To combine the leadership of 
both the Mission Study class and the church school 
class seemed not too arduous a task. For the latter 
we had planned to offer a course on “‘Improving Your 
Church School,” feeling that within that rather elas- 
tie scope we could surely help individuals with their 
specific problems. 

Interest and delegates have fallen at all insti- 
tutes in the past years, and finances have not a little 
to do with the drop. We had no idea until we reached 
there how many would be on hand for the week. But 
when we had registered fifteen, we felt that the week 
offered unlimited possibilities. 

_ Institutes are not easy things to run. They en- 
tail much hard work, much detailed planning, and 
much careful supervision of time, if the delegate is to 
get out of the experience real help for himself, and 
for the organization which he serves. Since my own 
experience was limited in regard to the physical lay- 
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out at Murray Grove, and also as to possible delegates, 
it meant that most of the work of the week, other 
than the classes, had to be arranged for after arriv- 
ing. Let no one get the mistaken idea that an insti- 
tute consists only of classes, or that the out-of-class 
activities have no bearing on the objective of the ex- 
perience. We talk much these days of a unified pro- 
gram. It is as essential in an institute experience as 
anywhere else. What we did with our out-of-class 
time must tie in with the ideals we were striving to 
build cooperatively. Time, infinite time—but we 
were pleased with the results. 

Since Sunday was part of the Convention pro- 
gram, our institute did not rally until Monday even- 
ing, when we had a grand get-together at the Ballou 
House. An attractive old house, close to the road, 
made possible as part of the property through the 
united efforts of many unions and individual members 
and friends, it is a splendid place to hold meetings 
and classes, and to house libraries. In it each morn- 
ing we held our classes, with a study period between 
the young people’s class and the Sunday school class. 
The dining-room table served as a reading table, and 
the many books we brought made a veritable library 
of information for those who desired that kind of 
help. Since no Mission Circles had sent delegates, 
and only Miss Emma Krementz had come planning 
to take the Mission Study course, we eliminated that, 
and she instead did much outside reading from the 
supplementary material which I had brought. I was 
glad that months ago Dr. van Schaick had drawn my 
attention to that most interesting of books about Jap- 
anese life, “Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear.” I had it 
with me, and Miss Krementz thoroughly enjoyed get- 
ting acquainted with it. We agreed that our Mission 
Circle members would profit by more extensive read- 
ing of that type of literature. It provides another 
side to the picture with which they are more or less 
familiar. 

Following these three regular periods each morn- 
ing, class, study, class, we had our chapel service in 
the church. We tried to make it the climax of the 
morning’s experiences. Carefully we arranged our 
altar settings, carefully we planned our services. On 
Tuesday Mr. Tipton brought us a welcome message 
from the Psalms, giving us the Moffatt translation, 
which makes for wider understanding and apprecia- 
tion. Douglas Robbins, on Wednesday morning, fol- 
lowed the idea that Mr. Tipton had unfolded, by de- 
veloping those contained in the closing sentence of one 
of the Psalms. Stanley Rawson, who had remained 
over from the national convention, spoke to us on 
Thursday morning, and on Friday I tried to suggest 
a greater appreciation for the place of hymn singing 
in our worship by building a service around one of 
the less familiar hymns that is in our church hymnals, 

“The Spacious Firmament on High,” from the pen of 
‘that mighty man, Joseph Addison. Saturday morn- 
‘ing our chapel was also our service of dedication and 
-reconsecration, as well as our commencement. Those 
‘who had earned their credits for the week’s work 
shared in a brief service of “Lighting the Teacher’s 
-Candlestick’’—a seven-branch stick, representing the 
lights of Knowledge, Training, Perseverance, Enthu- 
-siasm, Example, Sympathy, and Love. Each carried 


out her part with dignity and appreciation—a per- 
sonal pledge to go back into our local churches re- 
solved to put our best into the development of a finer 
program for the service of a finer youth. 

Our evenings were gala affairs. All got ac- 
quainted through the games that our recreational 
leader for the week, Mr. Robbins, taught us on Mon- 
day evening. We had to remember names and places 
or we were just out of luck! Tuesday evening we all 
went on a treasure hunt—through the grounds, and 
the barns, and the woods. To see Douglas scaling 
the posts heading for the carriage stall roof was a 
never-to-be forgotten sight. Reason? The direc- 
tions to the next spot were nailed there! And when 
the “treasure’”’ was finally located, it proved to be 
boxes of marshmallows, with instructions that they 
be toasted over an open fire at the Ballou House. 
Had it been sizzling weather this would have proved a 
hardship, but cool weather was the rule during that 
week, and the warmth and company of an open fire 
were welcome. Games and dancing followed. And 
the Friendship Circle, under the stars, followed each 
evening’s program. These were led by different folks, 
some delegates, some faculty. All were worth much 
to those who shared them. Wednesday evening was 
the grand surprise. We had been told it was to be a 
Salmagundi Party, in costume, but what it included 
no one knew until the moment arrived. In the lobby 
of the Murray Grove House, so that all might attend, 
we gathered. Such an assortment of costumes, freak- 
ish and otherwise, was never seen before. Skits and 
stunts by different groups were interspersed with solos 
by Douglas Robbins, Mr. Tipton, who had not been 
warned in advance, Margaret the colored maid, and 
yours truly on the mandolin. Mary Smith gave us a 
tap dance, while Betty Dobbins, in a hastily assem- 
bled but effective costume, gave us a lovely dance of 
the springtime. That stunts and skits could be got- 
ten up in such short order was a marvel to most of 
us. It just shows again that “where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.”’ Thursday evening was given over 
entirely to the showing of stereopticon slides of 
the various types of work that our churches and or- 
ganizations are doing. The lovely slides of the 
W.N. M.A. were used, with a few from the G.S.S. A. 
To many it was a revelation. Those who are familiar 
with the many sides of our work frequently assume 
that others know all about it, too. The others, how- 
ever, not seeing as much in print as should be avail- 
able, go untold. Lack of interest is due to lack of 
knowledge, in many cases, and lack of knowledge is 
due to lack of publicity, and this is due to lack of 
both perseverance and funds—each important. That 
this program with its running personal comment and 
interpretation was appreciated, we have no doubt, 
from the words that came later to the “lecturer.” 

The climax of our evenings came on Friday, when, 
in spite of our handful of delegates, we presented 
Grace Sloan Overton’s lovely pageant, “The Eternal 
Quest.” It is the search of Youth for the answer to 
his questions. Our young people took the parts, 
eight in number. Four more made up the necess<iy 
choir. Three of the delegates were left to serve on 
the costume and properties committee. Who made 
up the audience? Thanks to Mr. Tipton, who never 
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once failed us, all the house guests, family, help, and 
others were there. Never was I so proud of a cast. 
One long afternoon rehearsal was all we had. Cos- 
tumes were imperfect but gave the impressions we de- 
sired. But, most important of all, the young people 
caught the spirit of the thing and threw themselves 
into it, heart and soul. Miriam Roege of Newark as 
the Spirit of the Quest and John Guise of Philadelphia 
as the Spirit of Youth did a magnificent piece of work 
in learning those pages of lines, and presenting them 
so effectively. That the young folks got something 
out of it we do not doubt. Several of them asked for 
copies so that they might go home and present it in 
their home churches. You who read this, and are 
from those churches, give them liberal help. 

And when the pageant was all over, and the cos- 
tumes folded, and the parts collected, and all the prop- 
erties returned, Douglas said to me very casually, 
“‘Shall we have some games at Ballou House?” And 
I replied, ‘‘Yes, let’s, that will be fun.” ‘‘T’ll wait for 
you,” he added, as I turned to take an armful of be- 
longings to my room. Thus, escorted very properly 
by a member of the faculty, plus one or two of our 
instituters, we wended our way along that tree-lined 
avenue to the Ballou House. It was in darkness, but 
as we entered the door I discovered why. A shout, 
cheers, and a huge “‘surprise.”’ And I was surprised, 
as we were escorted to seats of honor. Douglas had 
been let in on the secret that had escaped me, but 
even he was not prepared for the lovely gifts that 
were presented to each of us “in appreciation of all 
your help” by “‘the instituters.”” Even Stanley was 
not forgotten. He who clowns so beautifully was 
presented with an exquisite bunch of radishes, with a 
ean of Prince Albert tobacco, while Douglas drew an 
attractive ash tray and package of cigarettes, and I 
an adorable necklace, which I wear with much pride. 
Everyone was there, all the children had been allowed 
to stay up, and before the evening ended we were 
served delicious punch and cookies. Such a happy 
time—and the spirit which prompted it we shall al- 
ways remember with real gratitude. Mrs. Eva Him- 
melreich of Reading, Pa., was the arch plotter, I be- 
lieve, but she was ably supported by not only insti- 
tuters but house guests, management and employees. 
And when it was all over, and we stood again in the 
hand-in-hand circle under the stars while Douglas led 
our last Friendship Circle together, I confess to a 
lump in my throat as he read in that splendid manner 
of his, without the assistance of the printed page, that 
superb poem of Carruth’s that starts off so majesti- 
cally, “A fire mist and a planet’’—and ends where 
the week had led us, “some call it Consecration, and 
others call it God.” 

Saturday morning came our final classes and our 
candle-lighting service, and the institute was over for 
another year. We do not need to be told that it was 
a good one. That we feel sure of. What we desire 
to be assured of is that it brought something into the 
lives of individuals that they can and will transmit 
to others, and so serve a larger number. We hope, 
too, that they will return, with others, next year. 

Through the week we had exhibits of all sorts in 
the chapel and the lounge. In the former were all 
the charts that suggest the tools which church school 
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workers need. Huge posters suggesting ways of mak- 
ing public the affairs of the parish. On one table 
were countless books, offering plates and vases and 
candlesticks of brass which can be used in the church 
school service. All these came from Woolworth’s 
stores, and we were eager to let our leaders know that 
such worthy tools need not be expensive. On an- 
other table were scrap-books containing classified pro- 
grams which our schools have sent in to us from time 
to time, which we in turn have mounted and made 
available to others in this fashion. Many Y. P. C. U. 
outlines, services, constitutions and installation serv- 
ices were in another section. And here and there, 
books, books, books. In the lounge were all the 
world friendship materials, some from the W. N. M. A., 
including pamphlets and cards to be sold; some from 
the G. 8. 8S. A., including pictures, books, papers, etc. 
Anything that might prove helpful we tried to make 
available in an attractive fashion. 

And in our spare moments we joined the others 
at the seaside for a swim, or persuaded Douglas to 
take us to the Potter House for a view of that inter- 
esting house; or rambled through the ancient chapel 
where Murray is said to have preached. Another year 
we must have our consecration service there. What 
memories will flood about us! 

We cannot say enough for the kindness of the 
Murray Grove people. They did everything they 
could to help us, and we all realized that the institute 
was a loss to them, financially. It isn’t possible to 
maintain a staff and adequate help for fifteen people 
at reduced rates, and break even. But they did it 
willingly to serve the denomination through these 
delegates. That more churches did not take advan- 
tage of the institute surprised us not a little. Located 
so conveniently for the New York area, we had ex- 
pected that they would supply the largest percentage 
of delegates. But not so—only one from that entire 
section, and she sent by the Metropolitan Area, not 
from a local school! Others represented included both 
Philadelphia churches, Reading, Newark, and Dan- 
bury, Conn. Next year we are hoping for wider 
representation. 

After dinner—which we ate slowly, for those de- 
licious meals, so attractively served, and including 
fresh vegetables from the many near-by farms, were 
outstanding in my institute experience—we packed all 
the baggage into Douglas’s car, for he had agreed to 
take Stanley and me to New York, where I had to 
get the five o’clock boat back to Boston. Almost ev- 
eryone gathered on the House steps to see us off, and 
as we turned the bend in the road and started on the 
long trek to the big city, we knew we had left real 
friends behind. 

* * * 
THE KEEPERS OF THE SILENCE 
Sarah Louise Grose 
The silences of quiet folk I love. 
For I can fill them with imaginings, 
And loose, with Fancy, from their speechless lips, 
Words that have wings. 


Their thoughts may all be commonplace enough 
But thoughts seem very sacred, hidden so, 

As if with ardor from a Vestal Fire, 

Aloof, unquenchable, their steady glow. 


’ 
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On a Mission Around the World 


VII. 


Korea and Japan 


Roger F. Etz 


eh caie only, but one who lives it. 
ine is oat a new or startling philosophy, for we have 
been emphasizing for a long time that Christianity is 
not acceptance of a creed but a way of life. The 
difference between many of us and such men as Mr. 
Jio is that he does something about it in a practical 
way. 

In his work with his people in Korea, he found 
the great problem of unemployment, and that be- 
cause of it many were living in abject poverty. Korea 
is essentially an agricultural country, rice, of course, 
being the principal crop. Such industries as these 
are largely owned and operated by Japanese with 
labor imported from Japan. The large Korean pop- 
ulation, therefore, is faced with unemployment even 
on the farms, many of which are owned and operated 
by the Japanese. To help solve this problem, a plan 
was worked out to use the skill of the people, old and 
young, in making slippers out of straw. The work is 
done in their own homes from material supplied to 
them. Last year over three hundred thousand pairs 
of such slippers were made and sold, all of the profits 
above the cost of material and selling being turned 
back to the workers. 

After the service at the Wulchon Church, five or 
six of the skillful boys and girls demonstrated the 
making of these slippers for our benefit. Swiftly fly- 
ing fingers wove the straw into long strips and others 
shaped and sewed the slippers. One particularly 
skillful boy wove a slipper of the most expensive kind 
they make. None of them is expensive according to 
our standards, but this industry has been the means 
of solving the problem of living for some of the fami- 
lies. A co-operative guild has been organized to 
take the management of the slipper industry and 
expand it if possible. 

Mr. Jio has dreams for the usefulness of the farm 
and of developing other industries as a practical help 
for his people. Now he hopes to buy a mountain 
farther north and establish there a charcoal burning 
industry, both to supply work for those who need it 
and to secure an income for other developments in 
his service. 

Returning from Wulchon to Gera we held a 
service at the church, where I preached once more 
with Mr. Jio interpreting. The church was crowded, 
with many students present. An invitation was is- 
sued for any who desired to call on us at the hotel 
the next day to ask questions or discuss problems. 
A number took advantage of the chance for con- 
ference. 

On the last day of our visit, Dr. Cary and I were 
guests of honor at a real Korean dinner in one of the 
restaurants in Taiku. About twenty of the people 
from the three churches were there to dine with us. 
Again, I wish I were able to describe the scene. 
There were small, short-legged tables through the 


center of a long room with sliding panels on either 
side, one side opening on a very attractive garden. 
At the end of this row of tables were two others side 
by side for the guests. Out of deference to our strange 
inability to enjoy sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
cushions and back and arm rests had thoughtfully 
been provided for us. And food—lI counted twenty- 
four dishes on my table during the second course of 
the meal, containing a variety of fish, meats and vege- 
tables. We were told that according to etiquette we 
were expected to clean up each dish. While I en- 
joyed most of them very much, I had to violate the 
code by refusing to attempt the impossible, and I 
must say that, while Dr. Cary did remarkably well 
on his table, we both had to stop long before the 
food was exhausted. Few of those present could 
speak English, but there was a spirit of comradeship 
and fellowship possible in spite of the language barrier. 

These workers are dead in earnest about their 
work and their mission. They speak often of “The 
Christ of the Korean Road,’ and aspire to realize 
that ideal in their work. They expressed their ap- 
preciation for the help given them by friends in 
America, and especially for the inspiration and sup- 
port of Dr. Cary. They are carrying on well in a 
difficult situation, rendering real service in the spirit 
of love and brotherhood. 

After the dinner, the group accompanied us to 
the station as we took the train for Fusan to return 
to Japan. They sent us off to the strains of a hymn, 
sung, of course, in Korean. 

Much might be written about the general situa- 
tion in Korea from every point of view. The politi- 
cal status of Korea was a continual topic of discus- 
sion. Since 1910, when it was annexed to the Japa- 
nese Empire, Korea has been governed by Japan. 
No one questions that much has been done to stabi- 
lize the government, and that many improvements 
have been carried out. Korea is very important to 
Japan, particularly at the present time. But antag- 
onism and suspicion are still abroad in the land. It 
was interesting to note how carefully visitors to Ko- 
rea were checked up. Even after we passed police 
inspection before leaving Japan and on reaching 
Korea, one fine young man who was walking with 
us across the square in Taiku was called into the 
police office in the square to explain who we were 
and why we were there. After passing the police 
again on our return to Japan, we were called on a 
few days later at the Carys’ home to answer more 
questions and give further information about this 
trip. The fact is I got so used to filling out blanks 
for the police that if anyone asked my name, I in- 
stinctively started to give my life’s history. If I 
had stayed much longer, they would have had to 
secure at least one new file for these papers. 

However, this simply indicates the tension which 
exists and the psychology which prevails in this par- 
ticular situation. It is uncomfortable, to say the 
least. It is in such an atmosphere that our Korean 
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friends are carrying on their work. All honor to them! 


Our return to Japan by boat was uneventful. © 


This time we secured berths in a stateroom and didn’t 
have to sleep on the seats of the smoking-room, as 
we'did going over. On that occasion I was fairly 
comfortable, as I had a straight seat, though not 
wlde enough for my particular style of architecture, 
but Dr. Cary had a seat which was the arc of a curve, 
all right when he lay on one side, but a little insecure 
when he turned over. All day long we rode on the 
train, taking in the interesting and beautiful scenery 
en route. We rode through valleys, over mountains, 
along the picturesque shores of the Inland Sea, on a 
perfect June day. A Japanese man who had lived 
over twenty years in Los Angeles sat in the section 


with us. He was thoroughly familiar with that part 
of Japan, so we gathered much interesting and valu- 
able information. 

Japan is certainly a land of contrasts. Here are 
rice paddies in what looks like swamp-land right at 
the foot of mountains. Here is a fast express train 
with an occasional plane overhead, and right near is 
an ox-cart or a small cart drawn by a man. Here 
are farmers in the mud up to their knees working in 
the rice fields, while walking on the narrow path near 
by is a girl dressed in a colorful kimono and obi with 
a beautiful silk parasol. Here are temples hundreds 
of years old, and near by a modern up-to-date fac- 
tory. The old and the new meet in strange ways and 


they give an added interest to a visit in this land. 


The Social Ideals of Shelley 


George Milton Janes 


aa) HF fall of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, ushered 
/@| in the French Revolution, with the ideal of 
By] the rights of man and the inscription on its 
2 banners of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
All things were to be made new and the wildest ideals 
of philosophers, poets, and dreamers were to be real- 
ized. Tyranny and despotism in government, morals, 
and religion were to be abolished; the individual was 
to come into his own and a new era was to be estab- 
lished on earth; the old ideas and institutions which 
had fettered the free spirit of man were to pass away; 
the divine right of kings, absolutism in all forms, and 
feudal customs were to be swept out of existence. 
Everywhere, at least before the excesses of the Reign 
of Terror and the advent of Napoleon, the Revolution 
was hailed as the creator of a new age of universal 
happiness and perfection, concerning which Words- 
worth could say: 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


In 1792, in the midst of this burst of idealism, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, poet and social dreamer, was 
born into a wealthy and substantial English family. 
He was the eldest child of Timothy and Elizabeth 
(Pitford) Shelley. In this home he had for play- 
mates, as he grew up, four younger sisters, and a 
brother, the youngest of all; by all of them he was 
greatly beloved. Shelley was marked by an extreme 
individualism from his youth up, and dwelt in a world 
created by his own ideals and emotions. “If treated 
with kindness he was very amiable, noble, high- 
spirited, and generous.” At ten he entered Sion 
House Academy, and was subject to the usual hazing 
of a new boy, and, as he knew nothing of games and 
would not enter into the play, his persecution was 
especially bitter. Later he entered Eton. Here also 
he was a marked boy; nevertheless, the six years 
spent there were for Shelley a period of great intellec- 
tual growth. One of his school friends writes: ‘I 
loved Shelley for his kindliness and affectionate ways. 
He was not made to endure the rough and boisterous 
pastime of Eton, and his shy and gentle nature was 
glad to escape far away to muse over strange fancies; 
for his mind was reflective, and teeming with deep 


thought. His lessons were child’s play to him.” 
What the boy needed then and later was personal 
guidance and sympathy from a wise and mature 
person, and if this had been possible he might have 
escaped some of the tragedies of his life, for he had 
strong affections and feminine sensibilities. 


Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind 
Than calm in waters seen. 


It was at the end of the long vacation in 1810, 
at the age of eighteen, that Shelley entered the Univer- 
sity of Oxford and matriculated as a scholar of Univer- 
sity College, where his father had preceded him. 
Scholarship was at low ebb, and the very meaning 
of the word education did not appear to be under- 
stood. Students did largely as they pleased so long 
as they observed the outward formalities. A visitor 
at the time says: ‘Two facts struck me, young as I 
was, during our residence at Oxford, the ultra-Tory 
politics and the stupidity and frivolity of the society.” 
Such were the conditions that the young Shelley en- 
countered. 

At Oxford, as elsewhere, Shelley had ‘‘one sole 
friend’”’ in whom he confided. Here it was one by 
the unpoetical name of Hogg, a young man destined 
for the law and possessing that rare mixture of scholar 
and man-of-the-world. Although bred a conservative, 
Hogg became cynical and skeptical and inclined to 
iconoclasm in a mild way, but Shelley imbibed the 
teachings of Godwin’s ‘‘Political Justice” and because 
of his ardent temperament became fired with a great 
zeal to reform the world. This disposition soon led 
him into trouble with the university authorities. 

The turning point of Shelley’s life at Oxford was 
his publication of a pamphlet on “The Necessity of 
Atheism,” which he had worked up along with Hogg. 
With the impulsiveness peculiar to his nature, Shelley 
had adopted the negative conclusions of a shallow 
philosophy. In writing to his father, after stating 
that the proofs of an existing deity were as far as he 
had observed defective, he said: ‘‘We therefore em- 
bodied our doubts on the subject and arranged them 
in the form of ‘The Necessity of Atheism,’ thinking 
thereby to obtain a satisfactory answer from men who 
had made Divinity the study of their lives.’’ 
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The publication of the pamphlet and its distribu- 
tion to bishops and university officials aroused a 
pretty storm. Shelley was immediately expelled and 
given only twenty-four hours to leave the university; 
Hogg, also, suffered the same fate. John Addington 
Symonds, in his biography of Shelley, tells us that 
blame attaches to the university authorities: “First, 
for their dullness to discern Shelley’s amiable qual- 
ities; and, secondly, for the prejudgment of the case 
implied in the immediate delivery of their sentence.’ 
Brutality is perhaps the best work to describe their 
act. Thus the two friends were set adrift, two un- 
trained mariners upon the wide sea of life. 

“The Necessity of Atheism” was the outcome of 
the intellectual ferment and storm and stress period 
of adolescence rather than of deep intellectual con- 
viction. If Shelley was an atheist, it was because 
Christians used the name of God to sanctify per- 
secution; this, according to one writer, was his ulti- 
mate emotional reason. 

Later, Shelley in a conversation with Southey 
brought out his real opinions concerning God, and 
Southey, detecting the incongruity between his real 
beliefs and his professions, told him he ought not to 
call himself an atheist, since in reality he believed that 
the universe was God. He was, in fact, said Southey, 
a pantheist. Shelley’s belief in a pervading spirit 
remained with him to the end. 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. 


Here Shelley implies a belief that light and truth are 
unveiled in eternity and that man is immortal. 

The outcome of the affair at Oxford was most 
unfortunate, for it estranged Shelley from his family 
and friends, led to the breaking off of a romance 
with a cousin, and made the young man more of a 
rebel than ever. At nineteen, he ran away with 
Harriet Westbrook, then but sixteen, and they were 
married in Scotland, because, being minors and lack- 
ing the consent of their parents, they could not be 
married in England. Later they were remarried in 
England in the Established Church. However, the 
marriage did not turn out well, and further estranged 
Shelley from his family. Then began the poet’s 
wanderings from place to place which ceased only 
with his death. 

The next leading event was the appearance of 
Shelley as a reformer. Concerning this a cynical 
writer says: “At twenty years of age Shelley, enriched 
in wisdom by marriage and by expulsion from Ox- 
ford, set out to reform mankind. He began with Ire- 
land.” He had prepared an address to the Irish 
People and, standing with his wife on the balcony of 
their room in Lower Sackville Street in Dublin, threw 
copies of the pamphlet at those passers-by who seemed 
to him likely to profit by its message. His message 
embodied three measures as necessary for the salva- 
tion of Ireland. These were Catholic Emancipation, 
Universal Suffrage, and the Repeal of the Union, all 
of which have come to pass, although regarded at that 
time as idle dreams. Commenting on this incident, 


Crane Brinton tells us in his exposition of the ideas of 
the English romanticists: 

“This man was a fanatic. That he was also a 
great poet is beside the point. This one action of his 
enrolls him among the street orators, the ranters, the 
dispensers of social salvation who haunt parks and 
street corners. He is at first sight one of those politi- 
cal outcasts to whom not even martyrdom can bring 
honor and influence. Yet the world has chosen to 
accept him as one of its own children.’”’ However, in 
regard to the Irish question Shelley had more wisdom 
than the politicians of his day, for his vision has be- 
come a reality in the Ireland of today. 

The predominant influence in the life of Shelley 
was William Godwin and his writings, particularly his 
work on “Political Justice.’’ Shelley married his 
daughter, and Godwin today is remembered more be- 
cause he was the father of Shelley’s wife than for any- 
thing else. During the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, however, as Hazlitt tells us: 

“Godwin blazed as a sun in the firmament of repu- 
tation. No one was more talked of, more sought 
after, and wherever liberty, truth, justice was the 
theme, his name was not far off. . . . No work in our 
time gave such a blow to the philosophical mind of 
the country as the celebrated ‘Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice.’ Tom Paine was considered for the 
time as a Tom Fool to him; Paley was an old woman; 
Edmund Burke a flashy sophist. bs 

Godwin was an extreme individualist, fea he 
has been called the first philosophical anarchist. Gov- 
ernment, to him, was a source of evil and should be 
abolished. ‘“‘With what delight,” says Godwin, “must 
every well-informed friend of mankind look forward 
to the auspicious period, the dissolution of political 
government, of that brute engine which has been the 
only perennial cause of the vices of mankind.” 

Godwin believed that all control of man by man 
was more more or less intolerable, and that the day 
would come when each man, doing what seems right 
in his own eyes, would also be doing what is in fact 
best for the community, because all should be guided 
by the principle of pure reason. Likewise, the vary- 
ing characters of men originate in their external cir- 
cumstances and environment. ‘‘Our virtues and our 
vices,” he claimed, “‘may be traced to the incidents 
which make the history of our lives, and if these inci- 
dents could be divested of every improper tendency, 
vice would be extirpated from the world.”’ All could 
be changed by education. 

Other theories which Godwin advocated were the 
Equality of All Men, Man’s Perfectibility, Universal 
Benevolence, and the Doctrine of Necessity. Perfec- 
tion is possible, he believed, because there are no in- 
nate principles, and therefore no original propensity 
to evil. In possible ideal conditions men could live 
comfortably at the cost of only half an hour’s labor a 
day, and as the earth becomes filled, men will be ruled 
by thought and will cease to propagate, and perhaps 
in time the bodily machine will not wear out and men 
will become immortal in this world. Private property 
being abolished, all men will have enough; thus hap- 
piness will be only a matter of time. Such is the 
pleasing picture presented by Godwin. 

In a careful study, H. N. Brailsford terms .“‘Polit- 
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ical Justice’ ‘‘the strangest amalgam in our literature 
of caution with enthusiasm, of visions with experience, 
of French logic with English tactlessness, a book which 
only genius could have made so foolish and so wise.” 
Asa matter of fact, Godwin advocated extreme princi- 
ples with “the calmness of one-sided logic.’’ Shelley 
paid him this tribute when he wrote of 


That which was Godwin, greater none than he 
Though fallen, and fallen on evil times, to stand 
Among the spirits of our age and land 

Before the dread tribunal of ‘fo-come 

The foremost, while rebuke cowers pale and dumb. 


Godwin’s influence on Shelley was definite and 
obvious; he was, however, with his demands for money, 
an enigmatic friend and, in many ways, an embar- 
rassing and ambiguous philosopher. Godwin’s .phi- 
losophy was first and foremost ethical and sociological ; 
for this reason it made a strong appeal to the mind 
and heart of Shelley. Much of Shelley’s poetry bears 
the impress of Godwin’s philosophy. For instance, in 
a sonnet on “‘Political Greatness” he says: 


For what are numbers knit 
By force or custom? Man who man wou!d be 
Must rule the empire of himself; in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 


Numerous other examples of the influence of God- 
win’s thought might be culled from the whole field of 
_ Shelley’s poetry, but Godwin’s ideas are transmuted 
into something finer by the genius of Shelley. 

“Queen Mab,” Shelley’s first long poem, is a 
poetic version of Godwin’s social philosophy, and it is 
claimed that if the ‘““Enauiry Concerning Political Jus- 
tice’ were lost it could be restored from this poem by 
Shelley. However that may be, the poem was an en- 
thusiastic work of youth, and contains much poor 
poetry and doubtful philosophy. To Shelley evil is 
not innate in man, but is due to “‘kings, priests, and 
statesmen who blast the human flower.’ War is an 
abomination, entirely irrational and useless, an evil 
thing in itself and settles nothing. He writes: 


War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 
The lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade, 

And to those royal murderers whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treachery and gore 
Secures the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, frenzy, woe and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend 

The tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his fears. 


In the sight of Nature all are equal and should be 
treated as such. The pursuit of wealth leads but to 
the enslavement of the human spirit; wealth is but 
Dead Sea fruit affording no lasting satisfaction. 


Man seeks for gold in mines that he may weave 
A lasting chain for his own slavery; 

In fear and restless care that he may live 

He toils for others who must ever be 

The joyless thralls of like captivity. 


Freedom should mean not only political but eco- 
nomic freedom, a comfortable living for the humblest 
man. Shelley believed that there is no real wealth 
but the labor of man. The rights of small property 


holders may be defended, but large property, be- 
cause it is large, must have been obtained by fraud 
and should be confiscated: 


What men gain fairly—that they should possess, 
And children may inherit idleness 

From him who earns it. This is understood; 
Private injustice may be general good. 

But he who gains by base and armed wrong, 

Or guilty fraud, or base compliances, 

May be despolied; even as a stolen dress 

Is stripped from a convicted thief and he 

Left in the nakedness of infamy. 


In ‘‘Prometheus Unbound”’ Shelley sums up his ideal 
of the social state: 


Behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
One with another even as spirits do— 
None fawned, none trampled... . 
None frowned, none trembled, none with eager fear 
Gazed on another’s eye of cold command. 


The common, false, cold, hollow talk was to be a 
thing of the past; women were to be free from cus- 
tom’s evil taint, more on an equality with men, and 
then, when 


The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncireumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise; but man 
Passionless—no, yet free from guilt and pain, 
Which were, for his will made or suffered them; 
Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 
From chance, and death, and mutability. 


Socialists claim Shelley as one of their own, and 
it is true that he was a rebel against society as it was 
constituted in his day. His name has continued on 
the banners of social revolt; it is certain that his writ- 
ings contain plenty of dynamite. Concerning him 
Karl Marx says: “The real difference between Byron 
and Shelley is this: those who understand and love 
them rejoice that Byron died at thirty-six, because if 
he had lived he would have become a reactionary 
bourgeois; they grieve that Shelley died at twenty- 
nine, because he was essentially a revolutionist and 
he would always have been one of the advanced guard 
of socialism.” 

Stanley, of African fame, is reported to have told 
a member of the Shelley Society: “You are funny 
people, you Shelleyites. You are playing—at a safe 
distance yourselves may be—with fire. In spreading 
Shelley you are indirectly helping to stir up the great. 
Socialist question—the great question of the needs and 
wants and wishes of unhappy men, the one question 
which bids fair to swamp you all for a bit.” 

Whether Shelley was a real socialist or not de- 
pends, of course, on the definition of the word. He 
advocated progression, human perfectibility, humani- 
tarianism and democracy. His appeal was not to 
self-interest but to the higher and ultimately more 
powerful element which is love. He spoke to the 
hearts as well as the heads of men. Many of the 
ideals of Shelley have been realized, such as universal 
education, universal suffrage, and complete religious 
toleration and freedom. 

Writing in 1821 and speaking not of poetry, but 
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of political and economic problems, Shelley strikes a 
most modern note. He said: 

“We have more moral, political and historical 
wisdom than we know how to reduce to practice; we 
have more scientific and economical knowledge than 
can be accommodated to the just distribution of the 
produce which it multiplies. The poetry in these sys- 
tems of thought is concealed by the accumulation of 
facts and calculating processes. There is no want of 
knowledge respecting what is wisest and best in mor- 
als, government, and political economy, or at least, 
what is wiser and better than what men now practice 
and endure. But we let ‘I dare not wait upon I 
would, like the poor cat in the adage.’ We want the 
creative faculty to imagine that which we know; we 
want the generous impulse to act that which we im- 
agine; we want the poetry of life; our calculations have 
outrun conception; we have eaten more than we can 
digest. The problem is to make the thought we have 
clear to others, to make our knowledge real, and apply 
it to existing conditions.”’ 

It would seem as if Shelley were still alive and 
writing for today, for his thought seems applicable to 
the present depression and the muddled conditions the 
world over. After reminding us that man, having en- 


slaved the elements, remains himself a slave, he raises 
the question: ‘‘To what but a cultivation of the me- 
chanical arts in a degree disproportioned to the pres- 
ence of the creative faculty, which is the basis of all 
knowledge, is to be attributed the abuse of all inven- 
tion for abridging and combining labor?’ He inti- 
mates that the worker has not had his share of the 
profits arising from the use of machinery, and that in- 
dustrial progress has increased the worker’s burdens. 
Dying at an early age, Shelley did not live to see 

his social ideals put into actual practice, but through- 
out his stormy career he was ever on the side of 
justice and human betterment. In his youth he had 
dedicated his imagination to the service of beauty, his 
moral being to justice, gentleness, and freedom, and 
through his short life he ever kept his rudder true. 
His fiery soul has been translated into a sphere other 
than this earthly one. We cannot think that after 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, but rather that his is 
the glory of going on and still to be. The words in- 
scribed on his tombstone at Rome and taken from the 
song of Ariel seem especially fitting: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 

But doth suffer a sea change 

Into something rich and strange. 


Boycotts, Censorship, or Common Sense? 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


MIN Y art which could pay its own way has, in 
America, always been left to the tender 
mercies of the exploiters. The standards of 
S=2) our great orchestras are the result, of course, 
of the commercial failure of those organizations. The 
enormous financial success of the motion pictures is 
one great reason why they are so cheap and poor. 
The producers found they could sell the pictures any- 
where, and hence at once began to set up theaters on 
every corner, to catch every possible penny. That 
meant producing a great number of pictures—far 
more than can be well produced. By controlling the 
theaters, through ownership, lease, or contract with 
the owner to supply him with films, a few large pro- 
ducing companies have built up a practical monopoly. 
So-called ‘‘block-booking”’ is practiced to hold this 
monopoly, block-booking being the system which 
compels a theater owner to show the pictures the pro- 
ducers send him, whether he wants to or not. If he 
rejects more than a small percentage, his entire supply 
is cut off. And, of course, the producers wish to get 
as many people, of all ages, to see each picture as 
possible, and try to appeal, with each film, to the 
common denominator. That, in brief, is the trouble. 
Things were going well enough for the producers 

till the Motion Picture Research Council came along, 
with a grant from the Payne Fund, and made a careful 
survey of the effects of movies on children and youths. 
This survey was scientific and wide spread, and its 
findings horrified many good people. As a result, 
many organizations today, but especially the Roman 
Catholic Church, have started a drive against “‘in- 
decent”’ films, this drive taking the form among the 
Catholics, and perhaps others, of a boycott not only 
of bad films, but in certain places, notably Philadelphia 


and St. Louis, of all films. The producers are taking 
this drive seriously, because it has already hurt busi- 
ness. They undoubtedly will attempt, at least for a 
time, to live up to their “code,” devised for them 
some time ago by the extraordinary Will Hays. And 
that will be that. ‘When the Devil was sick—” 

But let us consider the matter a little more in- 
telligently. A boycott, by Catholics or anybody else, 
is a form of censorship, after all. We are all agreed 
that many movies are bad for children. But so would 
many books be, or plays. The truth is, never before in 
amusement history has the same problem arisen, be- 
cause never before has an art been produced which 
was supposed to appeal to mature adults and ten- 
year-old children at the same time. However, it 
is doubtful if one picture in a hundred appeals to a 
mature adult! The sheer pictorial element makes the 
double appeal possible on the screen. Hence the at- 
tempt to catch everybody in the same net, and the 
horrible spectacle of boys and girls laughing at Mae 
West. The sensible and logical thing to do, of course, 
is to do what is done in literature, and used to be done 
in the theater—have pictures for children, and others 
for adults, and not mix them. Apparently this is im- 
possible, first because the parents do not seem able to 
keep their children at home, and second because the 
local theater men, under block-booking, cannot secure 
children’s programs to exhibit, cannot control and 
regulate their entertainments to local needs or 
desires. 

But consider for a moment what would happen if 
all authors of books had to conform to a moral code, 
like the Hays code. Half the world’s classics would be 
ruled out, from Greek drama to Thomas Hardy. 
Neither the “Lysistrata” of Aristophanes nor the 
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“tude the Obscure” of Hardy is fit reading for the 
very young; nor have the very young ever sought to 
read them. But if books were written, and plays 
produced, under a Hays code, and under the threat 
of a paralyzing boycott by Roman Catholic clerics and 
Protestant parsons, if they contained any matter not 
fit, in such eyes, for the young, what would become of 
the freedom of the artist? What would become of 
literature and drama? The very thought is painful. 

So it is apparent, I think, that while the present 
boycott may throw a scare into Hollywood, and 
“clean up’? the movies for a while, if persisted in it 
will result in a standard of picture so wishy-washy, so 
barren of creative ideas and adult passions, that 
the pictures will become a sad joke to anybody of 
normal intellgience. That, no doubt, will not greatly 
trouble certain of the clerics, who still regard all art 
as a kind of idle amusement. But it will greatly 
trouble some of the rest of us. 

The Motion Picture Research Council has not, at 
this writing, lent itself to the boycott. Nor should it. 
At present it is concentrating on an investigation of 
the international relations of motion pictures—an ob- 
scure and possibly important matter, and on the aboli- 
tion of block-booking. Could the block-booking be 
abolished, could the local picture-house proprietor be 
responsible and responsive to his local community, 
the community could make its wishes known and have 
some say, constructively and democratically, about 
its screen entertainment. My feeling is that the best 
thing any community can do at present is to secure 
advance information about pictures, keep the children 
at home, by force if need be, from obviously adult 
works, go to the adult works yourself when they sound 
intelligent and honest but keep away from merely 
cheap and salacious ones, and then let your local 


Short Cuts 
William 


IVANGELICAL Christianity has gone worship 
hunting. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments among these bodies for the past 
decade has been the new emphasis upon 
divine worship. It follows the era of revivalism, 
when almost every quality of worship was sacrificed 
to mass psychology. But evidently there was some- 
thing lacking in the method of “holding meetings.”’ 
Church services as conducted by the Evangelical 
bodies have not been one hundred per cent satisfac- 
tory. Ministers and leaders in trying to find the 
basic weakness have diagnosed the case as a failure 
of worship. 

With the agressiveness so characteristic of these 
bodies, they have set out to make the wrong right. 
If the failure lies in the method of worship they will 
change the method. Now the effort to rebuild broken 
altars is a very laudable one. Every Christian re- 
joices for it. But it is not forbidden that the ob- 
server, one who sees many churches, shall point out 
many attempts which fall far short of the ideal to be 
attained. 

According to a Bible story Jesus opened the eyes 
of a blind man. The healed man was jubilant, and 
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owner or proprietor know exactly what you are doing. 
Tell him if he wants your children, he must put on a 
picture designed for them, and not put it on in a double 
bill with a bedroom farce. If his business is hurt, he 
will let the monopoly know why, and the monopoly 
will feel the force of the opposition to block-booking. 
You will not find this easy, I fear. I have seen several 
attempts made to influence Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, but in most cases the parents displayed a re- 
markable indifference, and their children were swarm- 
ing into Mae West the next afternoon—accompanied, 
often, by their mammas. ~ 

Those familiar with the history of the theater will 
recall that in the late 90’s and early 1900’s the so- 
called Theatrical Syndicate was formed, which prac- 
ticed an equivalent of block-booking, by leasing all the 
key theaters in the country. The local owners became 
mere janitors, they took perforce any cheap play sent 
them, and in the end the theater practically perished. 
It now must be rebuilt anew, by more or less non- 
commercial agencies, including the amateurs. The 
movies are repeating the same process, on a vastly 
larger scale. We are dominated by a little group of 
commercial vulgarians in Hollywood, and if for their 
own salvation they have to conform to a production 
code which admits of no adult art whatsoever, the 
future of pictures as an art is dark indeed. It is far 
less conformance to such a code that we need, than a 
real smashing of the monopoly, so that various theaters 
can adapt their programs to community needs, so that 
there can be children’s theaters, and adult theaters, 
theaters for serious work and theaters for frivolity. 
Everything is now lumped, that is the trouble. If you 
must boycott, employ a selective boycott, which will 
make it clear to the exhibitor that until his programs 
are selective they are undesirable and bad. 


to Worship 


H. Leach 


to prove that he was healed said, ‘‘I see men as trees 
walking.” This is a very good illustration of the 
Evangelical bodies. They have sought healing. Their 
eyes have been opened. But they do not yet see 
with precision. “They see men as trees walking.’ 
This article has merely to point out some of these 
attempts. Or, as the author has preferred to call 
them, the “short cuts” to worship.” 


The New Architecture 


Up to the last two decades the prevailing type of 
Protestant church architecture was the assembly 
room type of auditorium. The seats might be placed 
circularly around one corner which was designated as 
the pulpit. In some churches the seats were placed 
on an incline so that every listener had a good view. 
There were balconies or galleries around the building 
to accommodate the crowds which would pour in for 
the preaching. In addition to this type of building 
there were others, of course. Notable among them 
was the colonial type, indigenous to New England, 
which represented an historic precedent. 

But quite suddenly we find all this changed. 
The various denominations now have their boards of 
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architecture, and these bodies decree that the old 
auditorium type of building must give way to a bet- 
ter style. The architectural type selected to become 
the prevailing mode is the Gothic structure. The 
intensity with which the leaders of these various 
bureaus of architecture insist upon the Gothic in 
every location and position is striking. 

Probably no group of the past has outdone the 
Methodists in the construction of ugly church build- 
ings. But now this denomination leads in the con- 
struction of new Gothic structures. The Rev. Elbert 
M. Conover, who heads the Methodist Bureau, has 
written a book on church architecture entitled “Build- 
ing the House of God.” In this he is very dogmatic 
in insisting that the Gothic type is the only one suit- 
able for the church of today. 

The argument is that if you house a congrega- 
tion in a Gothic structure it receives worship values 
which were not possible in the old auditorium. The 
term “worshipful’’ has arisen to express a purpose. 
One minister said to the writer, ‘“The new building 
seems much more worshipful than the old.” Just 
why it was more worshipful he did not know. Prob- 
ably he thought so because it was a perpendicular 
Gothic building. 

Yet one of the most pathetic scenes this writer 
has witnessed in past months has been the attempt 
of a Methodist congregation to worship in its new 
million-dollar Gothic building. This particular build- 
ing has the okay of the denominational bureau. Its 
picture is seen in Mr. Conover’s book. It was the 
inspiration of one of our best architects. We reached 
the sanctuary a few minutes before the hour for the 
worship. The worshipers came tripping in. They 
were glad to see one another and shook hands in the 
aisles. They whispered from one seat to another. 
They waved to those coming in the entrances. Chil- 
dren were running from the church school rooms to 
their parents in the pews. The building itself had 
surely falled to promote any sense of worship. Not 
even the arrival of the minister, who had donned a 
Geneva gown with the dedication of the new build- 
ing, brought spiritual harmony out of the chaos. It 
was not worship, but everybody seemed to have a 
good time. 


Home Made Liturgies 


Every Evangelical minister has become a maker 
of liturgies of worship. Many and wonderful are the 
works of their hands. Each one is an attempt to 
bring something into the service of worship which 
was lacking in the older forms. Some are improve- 
ments over the forms previously used. Others are a 
travesty on human intelligence. I worshiped in a 
little church in northern New York some months ago. 
For one hour the minister, choir and people wandered 
back and forth through confessions and prayers. It 
was hard to imagine just where such a service could 
originate. At the close of the service I introduced 
myself to the minister and congratulated him on the 
new service. He in turn introduced me to a young 
lady who had acted as chairman of the committee on 
worship. I asked her where she got all of the fine 
material for the service. 

“From many sources,’ she frankly explained. 
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“Part of it is from our old Congregational service; 
then the confession is from the Episcopal service. 
The opening response I took from an old scrap-book 
of my grandmother’s. I always thought that it was 
a beautiful thing. Don’t you?” 

It was. 

The revised liturgy in the church which is trying 
to build worship usually includes gowns for the choir 
or for the minister, sometimes for both. In certain 
of the Reformed churches the pulpit gown has always 
had a place. But even with Baptist and Methodist 
divincs the gown has now become as essential a part 
of the preaching equipment as the Prince Albert coat 
was a generation ago. The main purpose in using 
the gown is, in the mind of the modern minister, to 
add to the spirit of worship. But there are some- 
times other motives. One minister confessed to me 
that one reason he liked the gown was that he could 
slip his coat off before going to the pulpit, and he 
found it very comfortable. 

There is one type of liturgy being constructed 
which breaks entirely with all traditions of the past. 
It is the service of worship and song. Themes are 
builded through the use of song. The advantage of 
this is that the enthusiasm of the old gospel hymns 
is retained in a program of worship. For instance, 
it is easily possible to reconstruct the whole life of 
Christ through a series of hymns or songs. First 
would come the hymns of the nativity, then children’s 
hymns of service, and finally hymns of the death and 
resurrection. This plan allows the people to partici- 
pate as they have been accustomed to do, but turns 
their participation in definite channels. 


Artificial Esthetics 

Perhaps the item just mentioned of the service 
of song should belong in this section. For it is an 
artificial attempt to produce a spirit of worship. 
Many ministers of Evangelical churches are becoming 
adepts in this line. Some of the common methods 
will be mentioned. 

First, and most important, is the use of the or- 
gan. One soon learns that there is an esthetic value 
in the proper use of this instrument. Music during 
the prayer, soft music through the communion, prop- 
erly chosen prelude and postlude. These things pre- 
pare the soul. . There is a peace, a quietness, about 
the organ which one does not find in congregational 
singing. Of course this quietness is not worship. It 
is certainly conducive to mystical experience. That 
is one thing the churches are seeking to build. 

A dimming of lights is another artificial stimu- 
lus. One of the greater churches in my own city 
always dims the lights when the minister rises to 
preach. There is a light on the pulpit, but the rest 
of the sanctuary is quite dark. It is a theatrical plan 
which has always been quite effective. It promotes 
quietness and meditation. At other times special ar- 
rangement of lighting is used. It may be that an 
electric flashlight plays upon a cross or upon a par- 
ticularly beautiful window. 

The candle-light service is the logical end of this, 
and it is becoming quite common. There is a twi- 
light communion service in which candles are placed 
at the table. Sometimes an ingenious minister will 
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have thirteen candles on the table. One is for Christ 
and twelve for the apostles. Another minister al- 
ways places a vacant chair at the table. He asks the 
congregation to see, in imagination, Christ sitting 
there. 

Some of the candle-light services include the 
lighting of candles. All members of the congrega- 
tion are asked to participate. A large candle is on 
the table representing Christ. Candles are given 
members of the congregation. In turn they march 
to the chancel and light their candles from that rep- 
resenting Christ. It symbolizes consecration. 
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I am not writing to depreciate any of these 
methods. They are quite effective. Through them 
I am only trying to show the truthfulness of my con- 
tention in the opening lines. The Protestant churches 
are beating back to worship. In the beating back 
process many strange things appear under the label 
of worship. But architecture is not worship. Lit- 
urgy is not worship. Esthetics is not worship. 
Dimmed lighting is not worship. But these churches 
are in quest, and one wonders if when they find that 
which they seek it will not be to recover something 
which was lost in the break with historic Christianity. 


After Thirty Years--II 


John Haynes Holmes 


s, solemn and august dignity of ‘“‘an honorable 
end!’ It may be so; I can believe things 


S O this is our doom—nothing left to us but the 
LZ 
today, not in defeat but in disillusionment, 


OMS 
at which I would have hooted three decades ago. Our 
world is not safe, our destiny no longer sure. There is 
no certainty that men’s minds can match the challenge 


of their fate. Yet am I constrained to go on. There 
echoes still within my mind, from the far distance of 
old and happier days, the trumpet-call of Browning— 
“Fight on! Fare ever!’ The very parable of 
Spengler, with its heroic but dreadful picture of the 
dead soldier at his post, stirs my imagination and 
my hope. For I remember that, in that awful erup- 
tion of Vesuvius which consumed whole cities in the 
fires of death, there was another who deserted not his 
post. At Misenum, as commander of the Roman 
fleet, was the Elder Pliny, the greatest naturalist of 
his day. As the sky darkened to the north, and rumors 
of the catastrophe drifted to his ears, Pliny made 
haste to reach the scene. Organizing the work of res- 
cue, so far as this was possible, he insisted upon climb- 
ing the slopes of the flaming mountain. He must see 
this stupendous phenomenon at close-range—study, 
and if possible understand, the nature of so incred- 
ible a disaster. So up he went into the black clouds 
of ashes which had turned the day into midnight, and, 
like the soldier at his post, was overwhelmed. 

But Pliny’s, it seems to me, while a no less heroic, 
was a more intelligent death. His end was “honor- 
able” in the higher sense that he not only endured, but 
tried to overcome. The great naturalist was not 
willing merely to stand and be destroyed by the 
dreadful forces released against him. He must meet 
these forces, match their might with his intelligence, 
delve to their source and reveal their secret, and thus 
in the end subdue them to man’s use. In Pliny was a 
spirit of inquiry, to the end of mastering nature in re- 
lation to human affairs, which was at once a projection 
of the clear consciousness of the Greeks, and a prophecy 
of the clearer consciousness and more potent faculties 
of the moderns. The Roman soldier, in spite of his 
bravery, was defeated—but not Pliny! This naturalist 
was unconquerable. He had that within him which 
survived the Vesuvian eruption, germinated like a 
hidden seed in the dark winter of the Middle Ages, 
and lived again in the returning spring of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. Rome is gone, but Pliny 


endures in the scientific temper of this age. We also 
would know, and through our knowledge conquer, the 
very forces which now threaten to destroy us. Wealso 
would front our doom, and, though we perish, wrest 
from it the secret which may save the world. What is 
this but the characteristic spirit of our contemporaries, 
who refuse simply ‘‘to hold on,”’ as Spengler advises, 
“without hope, without rescue,”’ but prefer rather to 
strive desperately to understand, before it is too late, 
what has overwhelmed mankind? Such at least are 
those immortals—Einstein, Freud, Lenin, and Gandhi. 
Like Pliny, they are observers and recorders of a cosmic 
disaster. Ifin addition they seem to be the symbols, or 
even the agents, of destruction, it is because they are 
more than Pliny in their possession of creative minds 


‘which have discovered a chaos unseen of other and 


lesser men, which by their own genius they would now 
mould anew to forms of order and of beauty. Let 
me reread their stories! 

Albert Einstein, with a gesture as terrible as that 
of the deity who rolls up the heavens like a scroll, has 
annihilated the fixed stars of the firmament. The 
laws established, the equations written, in three hun- 
dred years of scientific endeavor, he has swept away. 
But in their place he has set new Jaws. The wider 
ranges of his vision, the profounder depths of his 
thought, have revealed relations undreamed of by 
other men. These relations this genius is now express- 
ing in figures and formulas which experts tell us repre- 
sent the farthest attainment of intellectual concep- 
tion, and therefore the greatest single achievement of 
human thought in man’s history upon this planet. 
Few men have the knowledge, even the ability, to 
follow Einstein in his mathematical reconstruction of 
the cosmos. Einstein himself does not know, or pre- 
tend to know, the ultimate implications of his theories, 
and is the first to confess the undemonstrated and per- 
haps undemonstrable nature of his conclusions. A 
student of the great master has told me that it may 
take fifty years to work out the answers to those equa- 
tions which Einstein has already submitted to the in- 
quiry and judgment of his fellow-scientists. But al- 
ready the dim outlines of another universe appear. 
Einstein’s equations, to the discerning eye, present 
the image of a greater cosmos than Copernicus ever 
dreamed or Newton ever saw. In this giant of the 
intellect we discover the first promise of that day, 
foretold by Wells, when “‘life, forever dying to be born 
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afresh, forever young and eager, will presently stand 
upon this earth as upon a footstool, and stretch out its 
realm amidst the stars.’ 

Sigmund Freud cast confusion into the world of 
human nature, as Einstein into the world of physical 
nature. His discovery of new continents within the 
soul destroyed as neat and compact a world as Co- 
lumbus’s discovery of new continents upon the globe. 
But these continents were themselves another world; 
and Freud not only revealed the existence of this 
world, but made his way into its mysteries. Pene- 
trating an unknown wilderness, he charted its area, 
and made paths into its fastnesses. Uncovering dark 
treasures of the mine, he thrust deep shafts into the 
impenetrable depths of man’s buried life, and ran along 
galleries, and illumined them, for the exploration of 
what was hidden. Plunging into the veritable hor- 
rors of a Dantesque Inferno, he fought his way through 
to Purgatory, and seems now to gaze upon the radiant 
heights of Paradiso. Now that Freud has done his 
work, human nature is not changed. The Viennese 
genius has created nothing that did not exist before. 
But he has disclosed the unknown and unimagined 
roots of this human nature, and therewith given con- 
trol of its upward growth. What was in all too many 
cases a withered plant, sprung from a sterile soil, shall 
now in time be made to blossom like the rose. Freud’s 
supreme achievement is the development of a tech- 
nique for the mastery and direction of man’s inner 
life. He has taught us how we may heal our ills, dis- 
cipline our passions, release our powers, and finally 
fulfill our promise. His methods and instruments 
may be crude, and in time be greatly changed; but it 
is my conviction that they are laying permanently the 
basis of an art of life to match the arts of literature 
and music. What the poet does with words, and the 
composer with tones, the psychiatrist will do with in- 
stincts, desires and ambitions, and therewith redeem 
the soul. Not a new human nature, but a trans- 
formed, a transfigured human nature, is now within 
our grasp. After long centuries of waiting, Sigmund 
Freud has answered the challenge of the ancient 
Greeks, to “know thyself.’’ So does this scientist of 
the soul bring to the inner world, as Einstein to the 
outer world, the reign of order, and justify the en- 
comium pronounced by Dr. Martin W. Peck, of Boston, 
“on one of the great minds of all time.” 

Nicolai Lenin has shaken our world as by the 
convulsion of some cosmic catastrophe. But he has 
fashioned as well out of the wreck of chaos the fabric 
of an enduring society. Already great in his own 
right, before 1914, he was snatched by the enormous 
events of the War from obscurity into the glare of 
fame. His writings in those years of nameless exile 
reveal a colossal intellect engaged upon the task of re- 
creating the thought of Karl Marx into the fashion of a 
new philosophy, and projecting it afresh as the pro- 
gram of a workers’ state. Suddenly, without warning, 
came revolution, and the entrance of Lenin upon his 
destiny. When, in October, 1917, he seized the rule of 
Russia, destruction was already wrought, and death 
abroad, in that distracted land. Instantly the thought 
of the philosopher became the action of the greatest 
statesman since Cromwell. Rarely has such intellec- 
tual capacity been matched by such resolution of 
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spirit. With iron hands Lenin grasped the tottering 
structure of the state, and lifted it above collapse. 
Like the Lincoln in Edwin Markham’s poem, in the 
hour of earthquake, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the home. 


By this one man was a nation of 160,000,000 folk, 
occupying one-sixth the territory of the globe, saved 
from swift reversion to savagery—the horror of des- 
perate populations turned into hungry hordes wander- 
ing the land for food. Rent and torn by inward 
violence, beaten and battered by outward storm, 
civilization in Russia was still saved, and the ordered 
life of its people held intact. But this was not enough. 
There must be no restoration of the old society. 
Russia, the world, must be made anew. A fresh fabric 
of civilization must be reared above the ruin of the old. 
To this task, like Hercules, the great Lenin bent his 
strength. Amid war, and famine, and pestilence, and 
death, he did his work. 


“Wrenching the rafters from: their ancient hold,’ 


he raised them on a fresh pattern and to a strange de- 
sign. Not the old relationship of personal property, 
private profit, commercial rivalry, industrial exploita- 
tion, imperial struggle, wealth, luxury, poverty, dis- 
ease, wretchedness, and the enslavement of the many 
to the few, but a new order, dreamed of since Plato 
but never seen, of common ownership, common work, 
common wealth, and common life! Workers in farm 
and factory were made the citizens of the realm. 
Labor, by hand or brain, became the service of the 
state. Production became the test of worth, distri- 
bution the reward of toil. In abundance was a new 
freedom, and in shared abundance a new equality. 
There was a democracy of economics to match and 
fulfill the democracy of politics. Not since the age of 
the Great Peter had Russia seen a day like this— 
and here was a greater than Peter. A man who 
stooped down to lift up the masses of the proletariat, 
and reached up to tear down the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy! In what Lenin thought, there must be many 
changes; to what he did, there will be many amend- 
ments. Already Stalin, the “man of steel,’’ has fash- 
ioned and framed anew the master’s policy. But 
deep down he laid the cornerstone of the planned so- 
ciety, and high up lifted the fabric of the common- 
wealth. Lenin is the maker of the new Russia, and 
through Russia of the new world. He belongs to a 
people, but more truly to mankind. For in the time 
when “the former things shall not be remembered, 
nor come into mind,” it will still be remembered of him 
that, out of the chaos of a shattered world, when dark- 
ness was upon us all, he created, if not a new heaven, 
then a new earth, where “the voice of weeping shall 
be no more heard, nor the voice of crying; (for) they 
shall build houses, and inhabit them, and . 

plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall 
not labor in vain, nor bring forth for calamity, (but) 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands.” 

Of Gandhi, how can I speak? It was at the 
moment when I was as though perishing, in 1919, that 
I found this sainted man. My discovery of him IJ can 
only record in the words used by John Keats to record 
his discovery of Chapman’s ‘‘Homer’’: 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


In the midst of the fall of nations, out of the 
horror of war and revolution, of bloodshed, fire, and 
fury, there suddenly arose this simple, serene, and 
lovely figure. To a world of violence, he brought the 
gospel of Satyagraha, or non-resistance; to an age of 
hate, he spoke the old and almost forgotten word of 
love; to a generation caught in the snares of death, he 
offered release into the peaceful ways of life. In the 
darkest hours of my experience, Mahatma Gandhi 
brought into my soul what I have always felt that 
Jesus must have brought into the souls of his disciples. 
And if there is any one thing out of all my years that 
brings me comfort, it is that I have lived to see hu- 
manity swing to Gandhi, as a planet swings in its 
celestial orbit to the sun. 

Such are the four immortals of our age—Einstein, 
who has recharted the pathways of the stars; Freud, 
who has redesigned the patterns of the soul; Lenin, 
who has remade the structure of society; Gandhi, who 
has restored the sanctities of religion! Have these 
men renewed my hope? Have they revived my faith? 
Have they reconciled me to my world? Let me re- 
draw in a brief series of propositions, or theses, the 
outlines of those convictions to which I cling—the 
shadow of that grim and stern reality which, like a 
dark-bound shore seen through a rift of storm, may 
save me ere I sink. 

First, I am convinced that the world into which 
I was born is gone. Already it has been caught in 
the resistless tide of man’s recurring doom, and is be- 
ing swept away. Like every preceding civilization, 
this civilization is moving to its fall. The ways of life 
in which I was bred, the ideas which I was taught, the 
faith which I espoused, the dreams which I cherished, 
all are passing, never to return. It is true that new 
deals are promising the continuance of an old game; 
fascist rebellions are injecting the stimulus of fevered 
life into a dying organism; a machine of enormous 
weight and power may move on indefinitely under the 
impulse of its own momentum. But nothing can save 
itin the end. Capitalism must disappear like feudal- 
ism before it, and imperialism before that. How it 
will perish, this world of mine, I do not know. A 
“next war’’ would rend and ruin it, as Wells has 
prophesied in his last book. Failing a final conflict of 
arms, our civilization will slowly die, as Rome died 
through more than three hundred years. Already the 
barbarians are appearing, like the vultures gathered to- 
gether “‘wheresoever the carcass is.”’ But swift or 
slow, in the twinkling of an eye, or in an age’s dire de- 
cline, the end is certain. This civilization will not 
live because it is not fit to live. 

Secondly, I am convinced there is no fate nor des- 
tiny which guarantees to man his ultimate salvation. 
He has been defeated before; he is being defeated 
again; he may be defeated in the end. I do not be- 
lieve, in other words, in a law of progress in human 
affairs, the supreme superstition of the nineteenth 
century. I cannot believe in God as an absentee deity 


in the Carlylean sense, who has started the universe 
going, and now watches it go round; nor yet as a 
divine slot-machine into which we drop our coin of 
prayer, and out of which we expect to draw some 
prize. I cannot longer trust in a Providence which 
guides man’s steps and guards his ways. I can be- 
lieve with the Lilith of Bernard Shaw, in the last act 
of his “Back to Methuselah,” that “‘of Life there is no 
end.” I can stretch out this vital concept of Life to 
the cosmos, and see it become God as the infinite 
source, the eternal spring, from which has flowed 
reality, including man. I can sublimate this concept 
to the realm of spirit, and see Life’s power become 
transfigured into purpose. But J cannot see the stream 
of Life diverted, nor yet stayed, in its course to rescue 
man from the whirling eddies of his stupidity and sin. 
There is no ‘‘destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them as we may.” 

Thirdly, I am convinced that man’s only hope lies 
within himself. It is a faint hope, and may be far; 
but it is man’s freedom charged with the high priv- 
ilege of choice for salvation or for damnation. Not 
that man’s strength is merely his own! All around 
him flow the tides of Life, the stream of Being, ‘‘the 
river of Time.” If he ignores or defies this cosmic 
flood, it will sweep him to ruin, like some unleashed 
torrent of the mountains. Moral, like physical, law 
will brook no challenge. The stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera! If man yields to this flood 
of Life, as the swimmer to the stream, it will lift him 
up and bear him to his goal. But the goal must be 
his, and the desire for it, and the will toward it. He 
must lift the canvas and steer the ship, if he would 
“‘sail with God the seas.” 

Lastly, I am convinced that, in this age of wreck 
and ruin, of despair and death, man himself is still un- 
defeated. If he is baffied, it is to fight better; if he has 
fallen, it is to rise. The fabric of one more dream has 
crashed to ruin—this civilization has seen, or must soon 
see, itsend. But the travail of this hour is the travail 
at once of birth as well as of death. Even as it 
perishes, it produces Einstein, Freud, Lenin, Gandhi— 
four geniuses of mind and spirit greater than any four 
who have yet appeared in any single age. They read 
the signs of the times; they point the farther way. In 
their words and deeds we see as it were the seeds of 
undying life sprouting like the grain of wheat in the 
crumbling hand of the Egyptian mummy. In their 
ideas and labors we hear as it were the tones of proph- 
ecy that not only proclaim but promise the time to 
come. What awaits us we cannot know. But if 
another world declines and falls, and another thousand 
years of the Dark Ages intervene, we need not fear. 
Here in this creative thought and sacrificial spirit, 
there is Life at work. It is Lilith who speaks again: 
“OR Life only is there no end; and though of its mil- 
lion starry mansions many are empty and many still 
unbuilt, and though its vast domain is as yet unbear- 
ably desert, my seed shall one day fill it and master its 
matter to its uttermost confines. And for what may 
be beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is too short. It is 
enough that there is a beyond.” 

Knough—that there is a beyond! Yes, enough, 
enough! But I shall not live to seeit. I think of that 
young “theolog” who came striding so confidently into 
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the ministry just thirty years ago next month. Is it 
possible for me to recognize this youth today? I see 
him, lean, lithe, tall, and straight in stature. His 
eyes were weak, and already he wore glasses. He was 
inwardly a good deal frightened, but outwardly was 
eager, confident, ambitious, arrogant, and _ self-cen- 
tered. Like most men of his years he had little pa- 
tience, less forbearance, no reverence at all for the 
ripe wisdom of experience. On the other hand he had 
some qualities, the dower of birth and training, which 
balanced to some extent, perhaps, these intolerable 
faults. His Puritan stock gave him hatred of evil and 
love of good. His Yankee blood was pure of prejudice. 
His church and college combined to equip him with an 
open mind and a love of truth and freedom. 

The years have fashioned him. They have curbed 
his zeal and disciplined his temper. They have 
taught him humility, and a desperately needed sense 
of proportion in time and space. They have smashed 
his ideas, dissolved his illusions, acquainted him with 
horror and touched him with death. That young man 
of thirty years ago is no longer the man he was. His 
hair is thin and grey. His figure is no longer erect, 
but stooped. His body is tired, and his heart heavy. 
He has been inexpressibly happy in his family and 
friends and fortunes. He has steadily grown more 
radical in his opinions, and remains as idealistic as 
ever in his sentiments. His fire, I trust, is unabated— 
like a flame flaring the brighter for the blackness 
‘round! But he has lost his world, which was pleas- 


ant to him—and his dreams, which were still more 
pleasant. He is sober and sad, compassionate be- 
cause pitiful, and bereft of all hope for his remaining 
days. But the faith of this young man has not yet 
failed. He believes, as in his earliest years, in man’s 
ultimate high destiny. If not today, nor tomorrow, 
nor yet the day after tomorrow, then in some more 
remote but certain time, man will solve his problem 
and secure his life. And meanwhile we must fight on 
undaunted for the right, trusting that final victory 
which we may surely serve but ourselves shall scarcely 
see. 

In an older time, there was a day like this. The 
empire of all the world had fallen. Into Rome itself 
had entered the hordes of the barbarians. Across the 
seas, In Hippo, there sat the immortal bishop of that 
African city. As darkness lowered ever blacker upon 
his day, he lifted up his eyes, and saw in vision the 
City of God. While the destroyers of the empire were 
drawing near, he wrote the voluminous pages of that 
treatise wherein he designed the plan and pattern of 
that Eternal City. And he believed that that City 
would be built, and built upon, until the dreams of all 
men’s hearts should be at last fulfilled. And even as 
the invaders hammered upon the gates of Hippo, to 
break them to the ground, St. Augustine wrote his 
closing word—‘‘How great shall that felicity be, where 
shall be no evil thing, where no good thing shall lie 
hidden, and where we shall have leisure to utter forth 
the praises of God, which shall be all in all!” 


The Snare of the Capital 


F. C. Hoggarth 


HE use of the capital is a great vogue in some 
quarters. Some seem no more able to re- 
sist it than others are to resist a glass of ale. 
Once in a confidential moment a Scottish 

highlander told us that he had signed the pledge sevy- 
erai times, but on each occasion, being offered drinks 
by friends, he couldn’t bring his human and highland 
nature to refuse. Some find similar difficulty in the 
use of capitals. They could never keep a pledge of 
abstinence. In the use of the capital I, some re- 
semble drunkards. They have never learned its tem- 
perate use, either in writing or in speech. Its too fre- 
quent use mars not a few speeches and characters. 

Some there are who always talk, in private or in 
public, in capital letters. The things they are doing 
are always wonderful. Every occasion is a great occa- 
sion—especially if the listeners have no intimate 
knowledge of their doings. 

One gets weary of the self-advertisement of these 
egoists, whose little world seems mainly filled with 
their little selves, and whose large talk is merely a 
magnifying glass for something diminutive. 

In some quarters, the deification of the capital is 
almost a cult. There is a strong tendency in that 
direction in Christian Science and in New Thought 
schools. Speaking of the former, Glenn Atkins points 
out that for Mrs. Eddy modern science did not exist 
except in the most general way as the erroneous ex- 
pression of error, and always with a small s against 
the capital S of her own system. When God is spoken 


of as divine Principle, Life, Truth, Love, Soul, Spirit, 
Mind, all these are capitalized, for it makes a vast 
difference in the philosophy of Christian Science 
whether such familiar words as these are spelled with 
a capital letter or not. 

New Thought people, of course, spell the adjec- 
tive and the noun with capitals. They look more im- 
posing. One could hardly get a following for a new 
thought school, but you can for a New Thought one. 
The words seem to mean more with capitals, yet in 
what way might be difficult to explain. Or is it that 
the capital is a camouflage to hide the absence of 


_ thought in one case and of science in the other? 


At all events the capitals seem to have no small 
psychological value. Though we have never heard 
of a capital letter complex, we suppose there must be 
one in this age of complexes. 

Sometime ago there came into our hands a re- 
port that was a study in capitals. The writer evi- 
dently believed that the more capitals he used the 
greater the effect. He used them at the end and in 
the middle of words as well as at the beginning. 
Every third or fourth word was entirely in capitals 
and every other line had at least one word in heavy 
type capitals. 

The letters screamed at the reader. They sug- 
gested some hundreds of motor-cars all together mak- 
ing a maximum noise with their horns. It was a tor- 
tured looking page with nothing restful about it. 
With all the effort after effect, the result was not 
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effective. It was impossible to read the report for 
looking at it. And one look was enough. 

No printer who knows his business could have 
been proud of the thing. But then printers are men 
under authority and there is such a thing as competi- 
tion and the fear of losing trade. And if a man wants 
a report set up in that way, we presume he can eall 
the tune, provided he pays the piper. 

The style was doubtless the man. He was writ- 
ing up his work without any skill to hide what he was 
doing. Possibly behind all the shouting there wasn’t 
much to shout about. Many a man who never issued 
a report, certainly not one in capitals, was probably 
doing more effective work. 

It is the work that doesn’t strive or cry, that 
counts for most. And commonplace truth though 
that is, it seems to need occasional repetition. Re- 
ports that must needs be written with an eye on 
readers’ pockets are something of a snare. Those 
who have no occasion to write them might fittingly 
say a grace for the exemption. They might add a 
little litany for those who have to write reports— 
“From capital letters good Lord deliver them.” And 
a kindly subscription to those who are thus delivered 
would be a fitting topstone to the petition. 

Dr. W. E. Barton—well known as Safed the 
Sage—once giving hints to American churches in the 
use of the press, suggested that special care was 
needed with capitals and with punctuation marks! 
Most papers, he said, use fewer capitals than most 
ministers. Perhaps it is a snare of the tribe, though 
there are some who, having signed the pledge against 
capitals, resolutely manage to keep it. 

A criticism once passed on Epstein’s art was that 
“he can’t say a thing simply and let it be. He must 
over emphasize something, exaggerate the size of an 
eye, pull the nose out, pout the under lip.” 

To learn to say a thing simply and let it be, that 
is the secret. It might help to that end to have a 
fast day occasionally for abstinence from all capitals. 
Those with whom the capital I is a leading feature, 
might find such a self-denying ordinance of much 
spiritual profit. 

On that day any letters they write should have 
a small instead of a capital I, even at the risk of some 
recipient setting it down to lack of early educa- 
tion! 

It would be worth the risk to get rid of some of 
the capitals and have the I permanently reduced in 


stature. 
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A VERMONT WOMAN ON MARRIAGE 


With many home simply means a place in which to eat and 
sleep. Little effort is spent in making it attractive and interest- 
ing. Our best manners and our best stories are kept for strangers. 
Tn the place called home, we wear our old clothes, yawn when we 
feel like it and let down generally. We have no doubt that care- 
less home habits have led to much unhappiness and many a di- 
vorce. Let us make home the brightest and most interesting 
spot on earth. Prof. William Lyon Phelps, in the July Scrib- 
ner’s, tells this good and significant story of a Vermont woman: 

A middle-aged spinster of that state, who apparently had 
not even contemplated marriage in the abstract, went away on 
a vacation, and, to the amazement of her neighbors, returned 
with a husband. On inquiry, she replied, “Yes, I chose to get 
married, but ain’t it teejus?”— Watchman-Examiner. 


PRAYER OF A CLEAN POLITICIAN IN THE NEW AGE 
Edward Archer Day 


O Spirit of Honesty, Opportunity, Progress, and Brother- 
hood: consecrate me to do my full part in fashioning a world of 
not only ‘‘live and let live,’ but also of “‘live and help live.” 

Grant me courage to attack tactfully but effectively philos- 
ophies, practices, and institutions which favor private interest 
only and menace the common good. 

Help me to search in both history and experiment for ade- 
quate solutions to vital human problems and to apply those 
solutions tolerantly, justly, and practically. r 

Deliver me continually from the wily temptation to pull 
myself up in political life by pushing the other fellow down. 

Make me concise and sincere in speech, and never ambig- 
uous, and cause me to greet people because I like them and want 
to help them, and not solely because I want their votes. 

Encourage me to honor character and ability above mere 
party or faction, and to do all I can in promoting broader and 
keener minds, stronger and cleaner bodies, kinder, truer, and 
more adventurous hearts among the children of men. Amen. 

* * Eo 


THE SECOND HUNDRED 
Asa M. Bradley 


“Once upon a time” I had a parishioner who passed the 
century line. He had been remarkably clear-headed in business, 
but at one hundred he seemed to have reached his goal, and he 
let go. He became somewhat garrulous, given to lengthy mono- 
logues, but, unlike the generality of such people, he didn’t seem 
to care whether or not he had an audience. On one occasion he 
said, ‘I’m a hun’ed years old, an’ if I was goin’ to live another 
hun’ed I’d want to go back and be a baby again.”’ 

I did not interrupt, but I think I read his thought. He 
would not wish to go into the second hundred carrying the worn- 
out body, and the habits and thought associated with it. Yet, 
had I questioned him, I think he would have disavowed any de- 
sire to obliterate the past, but would have expressed the wish 
to go forward with the growing vigor necessary to a great ad- 
venture. 

Sitting as an observer at the Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion, just starting on its second hundred, I was thinking: What 
is being carried forward? Will there be infantile experimenta- 
tion? Or has fossilization set in? I am saying this seriously, 
for there were matters of grave import under discussion. I have 
heard it remarked upon as a most harmonious Convention. 
Perhaps, but it didn’t impress me just that way. Silence doesn’t 
necessarily spell harmony. People who realize importance are 
not inclined to be noisy. That company was thinking, and sus- 
pending judgment, watching its step. There may be some re- 
marks later. 

However, I noticed that the Spirit of the Fathers was there; 
their devotion to a great cause. It was there in the flesh through 
the sons and the grandsons. The ancient landmarks will be 
preserved, and will be made to serve as guiding to greater things. 
These sons of the sires who were live factors in the first hundred 
are the saving ballast to the second hundred. First, in the seat. 
of authority, wielding the gavel, Frank Gibbs, son of the Rev. 
Wm. E. Gibbs; Will Couden, son of the Rev. H. N. Couden; 
Pliny Allen, grandson of the Rev. T. J. Tenney; Albert Hammatt, 
grandson of the Rev. Sebastian Streeter; Vincent Tomlinson, 
son of the Rev. DeWitt C. Tomlinson; Ezekiel Vose Stevens, 
grandson of the Rev. Ezekiel Vose; Clarence Eaton, son of the 
Rev. B. F. Eaton; and the stalwart layman who never fails in 
emergency, Ingham Bicknell, son of the Rev. Geo. W. Bicknell. 
Doubtless there were others, but these were in the range of my 
vision. Nor is the process of succession at an end, for there were: 
the Robbinses, father and gon. 

The spirit of the fathers is being carried forward by these 
into the second hundred. They are passing on their inheritance. 
Now, what of these men? They represent a wide range in per- 
sonality, it may be said, but in one respect they are noticeably 
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alike. As I have known them, they are not radical, never have 
been; they are not conservative, never have been; they are middle- 
of-the-road Universalists, always have been. They have kept 
step with the time; they have not wandered off in by-ways, nor 
have they been laggard; they have been with the advance guard, 
moving forward as fast as their constituencies could follow and 
keep the pace. They do not preach as did their fathers, but 
they are preaching as their grandfathers would were they with 
us today with all their old-time vigor and enthusiasm. These 
men are carrying the true message of our church. It is not a 
new discovery, nor a radical departure from the doctrine of other 
days, but the healthy and progressive development in faith, 
discarding what is no longer useful, and accepting the logic of 
human experience. Possibly some of the present generation may 
be saying, ‘‘We never heard the names of some of those fathers.”’ 
Very possibly not; but they were there, and they bore the burden 
of the first hundred. ‘There were giants in those days.””’ And 
their descendants are starting us well on the second hundred. 
* * * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK AT FERRY BEACH 
Stanley Manning 


A worth while program of varied interest was enjoyed by a 
small group of young people during the week of the Y. P. C. U. 
Institute at Ferry Beach, July 14-21. The Rey. Fred Miller, 
of Medford, Mass., served as dean of the Institute, and he and 
Mrs. Miller were always on hand to make their contribution to 
its suecess. 

The daily program of classes began immediately after break- 
fast, the first being a course in social hygiene, taught by the 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams, of Barre, Vermont, a course which 
he has given with great acceptance in his own church. Mr. 
Carl Storm, a graduate student of sociology in Tufts College, 
led in a discussion of social problems during the second hour, 
especially those that have come to the fore during the depression. 

Chapel services were conducted each day except Friday by 
members of the Institute faculty, and during the hour before 
dinner the Rey. Stanley Manning, of Hartford, Conn., led a 
class in the discussion of Y. P. C. U. methods and problems. 
This was organized as ““The Anyville Union,” and conducted so 
as to give the members practice in the conduct of Y. P. C. U. 
business meetings. The chapel service on Friday was a devo- 
tional meeting of the Anyville Union, led by the young people. 
In this Union, Miss Barbara Shinn, of Arlington, Mass., served 
as president; Urano Caranchini, of the First Church, Worcester, 
as vice-president; Miss Frances Churchill, of Melrose, as secre- 
tary; and Beryle Whidden, of Bangor, Maine, as treasurer. All 
of the other members of the Union served on one or another of 
the committees. During the hour before supper Mr. Williams 
taught a class in public speaking, which concluded the daily 
study program. 

The small attendance made organized afternoon recreation 
unnecessary, but the evenings were devoted to a variety of 
social affairs, including a “Get Acquainted Party” on Saturday, 
a “Sunset Boat Ride” up the Saco River and out to Biddeford 
Pool on Monday, “Old Orchard Night” on Wednesday, a 
“Treasure Hunt” on Thursday, and “Stunt Night” on Friday. 
Mr. Storm gave an interesting lecture on Tuesday night, telling 
of the modern methods of prison administration in the Norfolk 
Prison Colony, where he served on the staff during a vacation. 

The outstanding feature of the worship program was the 
Friendship Circle on the beach, which concluded each day’s 
activities. On Sunday morning, the worship service in the 
grove was conducted by Mr. Miller and Mr. Williams, and the 
sermon, on ‘“The Youthfulness of God,” was given by Mr. Man- 


ning. A vesper service on the beach was held early Sunday | 


evening, and was followed by a bonfire. 

Perfect weather marked the entire week, except for brief 
times Friday morning and evening, when there were showers. 
As the young people left for their homes on Saturday and Sun- 
day there were many expressions of a purpose to come back 
next year, with a hope for a larger attendance. For most of 


those who came, this was the first visit to Ferry Beach, but 
not the last. 


* * * 


THE PARIS HILL UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
George. R. Morton 


When the tract of land called the “Common” on Paris Hill 
was given to the pew-holders of the Baptist church, the giver 
probably did not foresee the possibility of a quarrel over the 
ownership of the land, that was to take place at a distant date 
in the future. At that time there was no other church in the 
town of Paris, and no thought of any, and not for several gen- 
erations was there any other place for public worship. 

About the year 1857-1858 there was a movement among a 
few of the people of Paris Hill for the purpose of having what 
was called at that time liberal preaching, which was afterwards 
called Universalism. While there were only a few of the people 
at first that wished for this change, they were among the promi- 
nent people of the village of Paris Hill, and gradually their num- 
bers increased so as to cause some uneasiness among the mem- 
bers of the Baptist church, which for generations had listened 
to the Baptist doctrines as expounded first by Elder Hooper, 
the first minister, and later by every one that succeeded him. 

Naturally, believing that their doctrine was more nearly 
correct than any other, the members of the Baptist church did 
not look with favor upon any interest being taken by their 
members, that might detract from their numbers and eventu- 
ally result in another church being built. 

We of the present generation, who can remember back for 
a half century or more, can remember more or less distinctly 
the feeling between the two denominatioris, and the opposition, 
which varied from mild hindrances to open hostility, according 
to the temperament of the individuals. To look back today at 
the differences that used to exist between two religious bodies, 
both trying to do good, and both believing themselves to be 
right, and as willing to believe that the other was wrong, it seems 
strange to us that such intense feelings should ever have existed. 
We are thankful that as the generations have passed away since 
then, the great majority of people are willing to admit that 
there is a possibility that one’s neighbors may be right, even if 
they do not think as they do, and as they get their religious 
motives from one source, no one creed can be right, and all the 
rest of them be wrong. 

Elder Hooper, the eccentric preacher who was the first 
minister in the town, and a man of more influence in his time 
than any other man, while he was a stern Baptist in all his 
thinking, was inclined to investigate and listen to see what others 
thought. It is said of him that one time the lawyers who were 
attending court wanted to hear a Universalist sermon, and some- 
what in fear and trembling they asked Elder Hooper if he would 
allow such a sermon to be preached in his pulpit. Very much 
to their surprise he replied that he would like to hear such a 
sermon himself, and asked them to get their minister to preach 
at any time when it was convenient. 

The Universalist minister came and Elder Hooper listened 
attentively and apparently with great interest, and when the 
sermon was over, and he rose to dismiss the congregation, he 
said, “If the Almighty has any plan whereby all mankind can 
be saved, I have no objection. Let us pray.” 

But all ministers were not as broad in their views, and the 
advent of the Universalist church into the town of Paris was not 
easy and harmonious, but was the cause of a bitter struggle and 
many hard feelings which caused much bitterness and antago- 
nism among the people of Paris Hill. 

One writing history of former times cannot depend on hear- 
say and gossip, and the faithful reporter of events that hap- 
pened before his or her memory should be very careful as to the 
source of information. In order to get exact facts as far as pos- 
sible, I have asked several people who can remember back to 
the time of this event, and also carefully read the files of the 
Oxford Democrat for the years 1858 and 1859, in which I found 
several items written on both sides of the question. The great- 
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est amount of information came from the diary written by Mrs. 
Alvah Black, whose daughter, Miss Persis Andrews, very kindly 
copied them for me. Mr. Virgil Parris and his brother Percival 
Parris, Miss Jeannie Hubbard and her sister Mrs. Hattie Hal- 
lett, daughters of Hiram Hubbard, who was one of the commit- 
tee to build the Universalist church, Mrs. John Pierce and her 
sister, Mrs. Orlando Thayer, daughters of another member of 
this committee, and Mrs. Olban Maxim, all life-long residents 
of Paris Hill, and all of whom can remember something of these 
events, have given me the information which I have collected, 
and which I hope will be of interest to some. 

As has been stated, the “Common” was given to the Bap- 
tist church in 1803, by Jonathan Cummings, and from that time 
to this it has been the legal property of the pew-owners of the 
Baptist church, and never but once has the legal right been 
questioned, or any attempt made to take away any part of it, 
or to build upon it. 

Beginning in the years 1857 and 1858, there were several 
of the pewholders in the Baptist church that did not think 
just as the majority did, and wanted to have a “Liberal’”’ min- 
ister preach in the church occasionally, and as this was objected 
to by the majority of the members, such meetings were held at 
different places in the village. 

After a while, probably in the latter part of 1858, the 
feeling was so strong that it was decided to build a new church, 
and the names of Hiram Hubbard, Jarvis Marble and Alvah 
Black were very prominent among those of the prime movers. 

Apparently the first thing was to find a place to build on, 
and as the most desirable place and the one most wanted was 
on the ‘‘Common”’ it was decided to make the arrangements for 
the building to be put on the southeast corner, nearly opposite 
the Hubbard House. 

There were fourteen members or pew-holders of the Bap- 
tist church who wished to help build, and become members of 
the proposed new church, and they claimed that as pew-holders 
they had their share of the ‘‘Common,” and claimed a legal 
right to use the land for their church. 

This proposition brought the matter to a climax, and al- 
though the fourteen members were morally right, and they did 
have their right to their proportional part, they did not have a 
legal right to be forced against the wishes of the majority. 

Evidently the feeling between the two parties was very in- 
tense, for there are several lengthy letters in the Democrat, which 
are somewhat pointed, written by members of each side, signed 
by “Golden Rule” and ‘‘Pew Holder,”’ which show that in their 
zeal for one party to build a new church, and the other party 
to prevent them from doing it, they both seemed to forget what 
a church is for, and that there should be “‘peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

In the issue of the Democrat of May 18, 1859, we find the 
following: “Operations on the new Universalist church were be- 
gun this week. The church is to be placed on the Common a 
few rods south of the Baptist church—Thomas Holt architect 
and contractor. The church is to be 42x56 feet.” 

Also in the same issue we find ““Members of the Baptist 
church offer one hundred dollars to fourteen pew holders.”’ 
This is only part of the article, which is signed by Golden Rule. 

In the issue of the Democrat of May 27, 1859, there is the 
following which shows that a decided action had been taxen 
during the previous few days. ‘The Universalist church have 
purchased a lot of Capt. Bemis on Court Street for their church 
for four hundred dollars, at the rate of forty-two hundred dollars 
per acre. A few decades ago the whole hill was sold for an iron 
kettle.” 

In the Pemocrat of June 3, there is a notice that Joel B. 
Thayer, Austin Chase and E. P. Chase met Alvah Black and 
America Thayer and offered one hundred dollars to the fourteen 
members if they would not erect their house on the Common and 
relinquish their rights to their pews in the Baptist church. 

Several items in the Democrat were published at about that 
time which are quite politely worded but show that there was 
intense feeling on both sides. The Universalists claimed that one 


hundred dollars was a small part of what should have been 
offered, and apparently the Baptists thought that there was no 
need of any offer at all, as the very great majority of their mem- 
bers were opposed to the new church being built, and especially 
on the Common. 

Finally an article was published and signed by Alvah Black, 
which seemed to.end the dispute as far as the legal right to use 
the land on the Common was concerned. 

During this time, and without waiting for the legality of 
the use of the land to be decided, some of the too-anxious and 
too-enthusiastic promoters of the Universalist church had pro- 
ceeded to dig the foundation for the new church, and, as I have 
been told by several who remember seeing it, it was a very 
large excavation intended for a large cellar, and the piles of dirt 
were very high. 

That legal action was taken to prevent the church being 
built on the Common, where the excavation was begun, there is 
no doubt, as a new lot was bought at once, and the church was 
begun, in its present location. Just how long the excavation re- 
mained unfilled seems to be a matter of dispute, as some say 
several months, and others say a year or two. Also it is not 
known by whom it was filled, but eventually the cellar was filled 
in and grassed over, and always has remained so, and no further 
attempt has ever been made to build on any part of the land, 
which is such an unusual place to find in a small village, and the 
beauty of which has helped to draw many people to enjoy the 
beautiful views and the historical associations of Paris Hill. 

The following extracts from the diary of Mrs. Alvah Black 
show something of the interest taken by the Universalist people 
and how they worked for the building of the church, and when 
we think of the large number of people that attended the meet- 
ings of the Social Circle we must admit that there must have 
been a great interest to draw so many people together in so small 
a village as Paris Hill. 

Dec. 12, 1858.—We have a Universalist meeting in 
the court house the second Sabbath of each month. 
Mr. Snow, the Norway minister, preaches. 

Feb. 20, 1859. —-Monday evening I went with Mr. 
Black and the girls to the Universalist “‘Social Circle”’ 

(it is to be a sewing circle) at Hiram Hubbard’s. It 

was a grandrush. One hundred and seventy-five were 

assembled upon the occasion. Their house is large. 

Everything passed off admirably. 

April 3, 1859—Paris Hill. Mr. Holt (Thomas) 
has at length signed the contract with the building 
committee to build the Universalist church here on 
the Hill the coming season. 

March 31, 1859.—Thursday evening the U. Social 
Circle met at Mr. Kimball’s. We all went and were 
astonished to find so great a number—more than two 
hundred. Their house is very spacious so we had room 
and a most delightful social interview. 

May 15, 1859.—Tuesday, the 10th, was a day of 
bustle and preparation. Evening came and brought 
forth the Universalist Levee. It was a great time. 
Some 400 persons present. Ground had that day been 
broken for laying the foundations of the new church. 
Many very beautiful tableaux were presented, inter- 
spersed with music by South Paris brass band and 
vocal music with melodeon. Gypsies telling fortunes 
were everywhere. Tickets for a prize quilt and also 
for two ring cakes were in good demand. There was 
also a guess cake. Oysters, ice creams, blanc mange, 
meringues, cakes, tarts and fruits, ete., etc. The hall 
was handsomely decorated and the best of good humor 
prevailed. Many laughable accidents occurred in the 
crowd in consequence of the big hoops worn by all 
ladies this season. It was a call for the Universalists, 
and they came from Sumner, Buckfield, Norway and 
some from other towns. 

: May 22, 1859. Sabbath.—Last Monday an in- 

junction was served on the operators breaking ground 
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on the Common for a Universalist church. So that 
work is stopped for the present. 
May 29, 1859.—The Universalists have purchased 

a lot in the Bemis garden on Court St. at an expense 

of $400, and again broken ground for their new church. 

This is the most desirable lot for them on the Hill and 

there are magnificent elms in front. 

June 19, 1859. Sabbath.— Meeting-house was raised 

on Thursday. A large concourse of people assembled, 

oi all ages, conditions and denominations to witness the 

spectacle. Mr. Snow made an appropriate prayer and 

some remarks congratulating the Society that they had 
been able to overcome so many and so great obstacles, 
that they are so united, ete. Then word was given and 
after singing by the multitude a broad side went up, 
without the least hesitation, and then another. Re- 
freshments were furnished the men under the splendid 
elms in front of the new church. Then they went to 
work again and finished putting up the remainder of 

the timbers. It was all done without noise or shouting. 

All are pleased with the appearance of the edifice and 

the best of good feeling pervades the Society. 

Oct. 16, 1859.—The new meeting house is done 
and will be dedicated next Wednesday. Yesterday was 

the sale of pews. It was remarkable how spirited they 

all bid for choice. The best of feeling prevailed and 

every subscriber is on hand for his pew. All are satis- 

fied and pleased with the house. 

Oct. 238, 1859. Sabbath—-Mr. Whittemore of 

Boston preached the dedication sermon. Four other 

sermons were preached and two or three conference 

meetings were had and the Universalists feel that this 
was 2 proud day of their great prosperity. The house 

is beautiful and elicited much praise from persons from 

abroad. Hundreds of strangers spent the night in the 

village to attend the second day meetings and every 
house was full. We entertained numbers of uninter- 
esting persons. : 

Oct. 18, 1859.—We all went up to Julia (Thayer) 

Ripley’s on Friday evening to the Circle. She lives in 

a spacious, old-fashioned brick mansion, refitted. 

Jan. 15, 1860.—An arrangement has been made for 

Mr. Snow to preach here every Sabbath P. M. and that 

Society have a conference meeting and Sabbath School 

in the morning. I went to the Circle at Horace Cum- 

mings’. About 150 persons were there and we came 

near a terrible accident. The Sabbath School chil- 
dren were singing in the large room, where was a large 
piano, sofa, stove and other heavy furniture. Many 
crowded in when the sleepers gave way—seven broke 
and let down the fioor. The alarm was great, but there 

was no cellar. The fluid lamps were saved in an in- 

stant and no one was hurt. 

One unusual part of the construction of the church was in 
the way the steeple was erected. As the steeple was very tall 
and would require a large amount of staging which would add 
greatly to the expense of construction, the builder devised the 
unusual way of building the top first and hoisting it from the 
bottom as it was made in sections, by means of jackscrews. 
Accordingly the building was made and the place for the steeple 
was left, which was built inside the building, on the ground, and 
hoisted upward as it grew, painted and finished in every detail, so 
there was no need of staging of any kind. 

The steeple as it is now is very much shorter than it was 
when built, for it has been twice struck by lightning, and the 
last time it was damaged so badly that it was thought best to 
make it shorter rather than go the the large expense necessary 
to repair it and make it as it was when built. 

The division of the members caused by the building of the 
church made domestic troubles in some families also, for there 
was not the same feeling among members of the same families | 


some favoring each church, and although the most of the fami- 
lies compromised and all attended the same church, there were 
a few that were divided and each went their separate ways 
according to their beliefs and wishes. 

Looking back over the years that have passed we find many 
changes both in material and spiritual things, and while the two 
churches stand but a little way apart, as they always have, the 
vast distance that used to separate their spiritual vision has 
grown less and less as the years have flown, until now in religious 
belief, as well as in reality, it is only a few steps across the com- 
mon, and a very short distance separates the two churches. 
This is as it should be, as I once heard a famous preacher say, 
“The walls of religious denominations are crumbling so fast and 
getting so low that it is possible for two Christians to shake 


hands over the top.”’—Ozxford Democrat, South Paris, Maine. 


THE NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION AND 
INSTITUTE 


Emma C. Smith 


“They came, they saw, they conquered,” and how they con- 
quered the hearts of all at Murray Grove! Most important, 
they conquered, I am sure, any fear they had for the future of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church. 
I know how we of the ‘‘old order” felt during the Convention 
and after they had gone. We had nothing to fear for the future 
in the perpetuation and growth of the Universalist faith in 
America. 

How proud we were of the “young” representatives of our 
church! We found them full of enthusiasm, earnest in endeavor, 
thoroughly appreciative of everything done in their behalf and, 
like true youth, finding plenty of whole-hearted fun. We had- 
occasion to see them react under disappointment in their plans, 
and what splendid sportsmen they were! 

Personally, I remember attending the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tions when I was active in their work. I always felt how won- 
derfully we had been entertained, because we always parted with 
real regret from those who had received us, but now I am on the 
“other side of the fence’”’ and I see that it was the splendid co- 
operation and kindly attitude of the members of the Y. P. C. U. 
themselves that made everything happy and inspiring at Con- 
vention time. 

We earnestly wish the National Y. P. C. U. the full measure 
of success they so truly deserve. We were proud of the privi- 
lege of entertaining them and appreciative of the inspiration they 
left in our hearts. We hope they’ll come again and again to the 
shrine of the faith they follow—Murray Grove at Good Luck, 
New Jersey. 

I would like to speak of the real wonder that Miss Harriet 
Yates left in us all. The wonder of how any one person should 
have the courage to attempt and the ability to accomplish so 
much in so short a time. From the members of the Institute on 
every side came words of appreciation of the great assistance 
she had given them in their attempt to find ways and means to 
give their Sunday schools rebirth. She taught them and she 
entertained them, and because she wanted all to share in their 
good times, Miss Yates gave her evenings to entertainment in 
the “big house’”’—all these entertainments under her own able 
direction. 

Of especial beauty and inspiration was the pageant which 
she presented in the church. This we were all fortunate enough 
to witness, and those who were unable to attend the ‘“‘commence- 
ment’’ missed a service of great impressiveness.. Devotedly 
each one pledged himself or herself to the six great essentials in 
the teaching and training of the young—Knowledge, Training, 
Example, Perseverance, Sympathy and Love. 

The Institute closed Saturday night with a “surprise party”’ 
for Miss Yates and Mr. Robbins. This was given by members 
of the Institute as a little note of appreciation of the service 
Miss Yates and Mr. Robbins had so cheerfully and capably 
rendered. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE FIRST DAYS AT FERRY BEACH 


While it is not my privilege to serve on 
the staff at Ferry Beach this season, be- 
cause of our three year ruling, it was nev- 
ertheless my good fortune to be there for 
the first week-end and see the week begin. 

Leaving Boston on Friday morning, the 
car packed beyond the limit with hymnals, 
course books, and reference books totaling 
well over two hundred for the assignments 
that the faculty are giving; a typewriter; 
a mimeograph, and the necessary para- 
phernalia; charts; pictures; posters; reams 
of paper, both for the issues of the Salty 
Breeze, and for classroom use; not to men- 
tion the equipment for the ‘activities’ 
course which Mrs. Hall is offering, and an 
unlimited number of miscellaneous things, 
as well as our bags and coats, Miss An- 
drews and I reached York in time to have 
lunch with our office secretary, Mrs. Janet 
Stover, who was vacationing there. 

From there to Ferry Beach was not a 
long jaunt, and we were welcomed by the 
members of the Y. P. C. U. institute, then 
in progress, as well as those long-time 
Ferry Beachers who spend their summers 
there. The house boys unloaded the car 
for us in short order, and we started off 
again for Portland, where we were to pick 
up other necessary tools for the week’s 
activities. At Congress Square Church 
we acquired sixteen choir vestments, nu- 
merous brass candlesticks, single, triple, 
and seven-branch, offering plates, and 
many vases. From there to Mrs. Perry’s, 
who always provides us with fresh garden 
flowers in great quantity. A bite to eat 
at the Skenkstuen, that interesting Danish 
room at the Eastland, and back to Ferry 
Beach through thunder, lightning and rain. 

All Saturday morning was spent in get- 
ting our materials assembled and set up. 
There were bowls to be filled with flowers 
and attractively placed so as to extend 
the welcome that we wanted felt by every 
newcomer that afternoon. There was the 
library to be arranged—a huge task in 
itself, and even more difficult when the 
room was in use all morning for classes. 
But the tables had been put in place by 
the house boys earlier in the week, and as 
soon as possible we had them covered 
with brown paper, and the reference books 
of the various instructors attractively ar- 
ranged on each. One table was given 
over entirely to an exhibit of worship 
tools—and the brass vase filled with 
double nasturtiums and blue cornflowers 
added much to its loveliness. Worship is 
often inspired by little things. On the 
registrar’s table a great copper bowl was 
filled with the wild yarrow and early 
goldenrod that we had gathered during 
classes, brightened a bit with fireweed. 
The dinner bell rang all too soon—but was 
promptly obeyed. 


Back at the Rowland the final making 
of posters telling folks where to go, and 
what for, setting them in place, a quick 
change, and the delegates for the week 
were upon us. All afternoon they came, 
registering at the Quillen for their rooms, 
and with me at the Rowland for their 
courses. The latter work went on into 
the evening, while the larger group as- 
sembled for the get-together under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth Carter, who, in 
addition to her class in Young People’s 
Personal Religious Problems, is caring for 
the recreation program. And when the 
good fellowship was over, the entire group 
formed a huge circle on the beach, and, 
led by Rev. L. G. Williams, instructor in 
“Religious Drama” and in charge of the 
weekly chapel services, the first Friend- 
ship Circle of the institute week was 
shared. 

Church school at the Rowland on Sun- 
day morning was followed by the church 
service in the Grove, where the sixty odd 
delegates were auymented by many who 
had driven in from surrounding parishes 
to hear Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, of 
the Unitarian church at Bangor, Maine, 
deliver a most admirable address on the 
possibilities of religious education, under 
the subject “Living on a New Front.”’ In 
spite of Mr. Fritchman’s statement after- 
ward, that “it doesn’t contain enough of 
general interest,’’ we hope that this address 
may appear in the pages of the Leader. 

Most of the afternoon was spent, as was 
the night before, preparing the secretarial 
work for the week, attendance forms, 
credit cards, records, ete. Not being 
able to be on hand for the week meant that 
all that added work must be laid on some- 
one else’s shoulders, so in the little time at 
my disposal we tried to get as much done 
as was possible. 

The entire group was starting off for 
the first period of Mr. Williams’ course, 
which was open for all, as I repacked my 
bag. Back to the hot city I must go, 
while good fellowship, infinite sources of 
help, congenial companions, and spiritual 
leadership prevailed at Ferry Beach. 

LEE GONE: 


* * 
FROM THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
PIGEON RIVER 
Knowing full well that all the schools 
and individuals who shared in making the 
Summer School possible this year would 


eagerly await some word of its sessions, - 


we are glad to start in this week’s issue 
Miss Powell’s own story of the season. 
Unfortunately for those who look forward 
to this wonderful experience, the period 
this year had to be cut from eight weeks 
to six because the offerings from our 
schools could not finance the full time. 
Watch the next issue of the Leader for the 


rest of the story. Save it for use in your 
school next February. 


"What Happened in the Primary and 


Kindergarten Departments 


Talk about records, with the youngest 
only three and the oldest barely nine! 
Seventeen were enroljed in this division. 
Never were there less than eleven present, 
and day after day the entire seventeen— 
trudging up the hill with smiles, trudging 
down again, still with smiles. They de- 
lighted their teachers, for the babies al- 
ways get the lion’s share, with their dear 
ways and expanding aptitudes. I hope 
many of our people are seeing one side of 
our kindergarten work—the drawings 
which the children very willingly loaned 
to Headquarters for exhibition purposes. 
Every now and then some little tot in- 
quires, “Is my Mother Goose coming 
back?” ‘Yes,’ we reply, “it is only lent 
because you did it so well.” 

Geneva Phillips, the leader of the 
rhythm orchestra, came the other day to 
bid us ‘farewell’ for a season. “I must 
go yonder to help Marmy with the least 
ones, but sure I’m coming back to Grand- 
ma’s for Summer School next year. You 
see I must, I’ve always been here.” Ge- 
neva was born near by but the family has 
recently moved away. 

Such lace-trimmed handkerchiefs, such 
bird-houses of scrap wood, such clay work 
in original designs, such good first reading 
and writing, such graceful dancing and 
gay unifying games, as these babies pro- 
duced to show us all on closing day, as 
they had shown us all along! Is it wrest- 
ing scripture from its original application? 
At least not from its inherent meaning— 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me, my brethren.” 


The Junior Department 


“A wheel within a wheel’’—‘‘A school 
within a school.” This pretty nearly de- 
seribes our Junior Department. It en- 
rolled eighteen; it averaged sixteen. When 
our dear Florence Libby, whose class this 
was to have been, was obliged to seek a 
lower altitude for her health, there came 
the question, where could we find someone 
to take the important place of leadership 
in this group? Here she was, right close 
at hand, Hazel Warren Phillips, one of 
the very first vacation class group, a liv- 
ing testimonial to the value of the Sum- 
mer School in past and present—a young 
matron with dignity and charm. She 
took over this lively group and handled it 
wisely and well, besides accomplishing a 
vast amount of construction work in our 
brief six weeks period. If you desire other 
guarantee, ask Miss Grace L. White of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who saw us at work in 

(Continued on page 987) 
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Emily Dickinson 
‘The Life and Mind of Emily Dickin- 
son. By Genevieve Taggard. (Knopf. 
$4.00.) ; : 
Emily Dickinson: The Human Back- 
ground of her Poetry. By Josephine 
Pollitt. (Harper. $4.00.) 


Emily Dickinson, Friend and Neigh- 


bor. By MacGregor Jenkins. (Little, 
Brown & Co.. $8.00.) 
Poems of Emily Dickinson. Cente- 


nary Edition. 

$4.00.) 
Letters of Emily Dickinson. Revised 

edition, 1924. (Harper. $4.00.) 

We are not now welcoming any new 
contribution to the literature on Emily 

. Dickinson. There will doubtless be fur- 
ther biographical studies; certainly her 
poetry will, when copyright conditions 
permit adequate quotation, form the sub- 
ject of critical comment. Interest in 
Emily Dickinson evidently grows rather 
than declines. The sympathetic reading 
of selections from her poems to a culti- 
vated audience never fails of effect, whether 
or not the effect is precisely what Emily 
Dickinson would have desired. It is 
worth while, perhaps, to point the reader 
to interpretations which help both those 
who know well and those who have but 
lately discovered this poet. 

There was outward mystery in the 
poet’s life, a mystery intensified even 
while she lived by a developing legend. 
Her preference for almost complete seclu- 
sion in a village already well insulated 
from contact with metropolitan life. Her 
choice of white for her garments, adhered 
to through all the later years of her life; 


(Little, Brown & Co. 


her “‘habit of precipitous flight,” giving . 


her the appearance, as Mr. Jenkins says, 
of “‘a bird poised for flight;”’ an appearance 
of great fragility—all disposed the canny 
New England neighbors to find her “queer”’ 
and to develop theories about her. 

There is also the inner mystery, of which 
the poems give us tantalizing glimpses. It 
is clear from the poems on Love that 
Emily Dickinson knew the poignancy of 
frustrated love, found her love for a par- 
ticular man an experience of Calvary, re- 
garded herself as a “‘wife without a sign,” 
remembered a certain ‘‘day at summer’s 
full’? because it marked a declaration and 
a recognition of a love to which she had 
to refuse fulfilment, and had faced mo- 
ments in which it fell to her to rise in 
strength when the man concerned sank in 
weakness. Various biographers are sure 
they have discovered the identity of the 
man, but no two agree. Was he a noted 
clergyman, already married, whom Emily 
heard while on her visit to Philadelphia? 
Or was it an army engineer, the husband 
of her friend Helen Hunt? Or was it a 
young man who, if we are to believe an 
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“old resident’s” sworn (but as yet anony- 
mous) statement, corresponded surrepti- 
tiously with Emily after he graduated 
from Amherst, using as his intermediary 
Deacon Luke Sweetser, the local merchant? 
There are phrases in the poems which can 
be quoted in support of each suggestion, 
but no one of the speculative reconstruc- 
tions of the tragic story is supported by 
finally conclusive evidence. 

Can we not let the love-story rest where 
Emily left it, buried in the poems but se- 
cure in the resurrection of beauty? To 
her already developed powers of vividly 
expressing what she had appreciatively ob- 
served of what went on around her, Emily 
found that the experience of love added a 
greater gift, that of observing and ex- 
pressing the realities of the spirit. Her 
method was not to strip life bare of the 
material and try to find words for abstract 
qualities of spirit. Rather she developed 
the gift of insight so that objects and 
events could mean to her both what they 
outwardly suggested and the spiritual re- 
alities underlying them and making them 
what they were. 

Was Emily Dickinson driven in on her- 
self by the pressure on her independent 
spirit of a too solicitous and over-jealous 
father and by the rigidity of conventional 
life in a small New England town? She 
reminds us in many ways of Elizabeth 
Barrett, though Edward Dickinson was 
not so cruel as Mr. Barrett, was indeed 
in no way abnormal. One difference, of 
course, is that Robert Browning came to 
lift Elizabeth Barrett to strength; Emily’s 
lover ‘‘was not contented” that she should 
be only “his scholar’ and so “left the 
land.”’ Or was Emily born equipped with 
a different kind of sensitiveness from the 
normal? Was her father’s solicitude a 
merely blind and blundering recognition 
that she was different? 

A story of the people who most influ- 
enced Emily is interesting. Dr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Holland and Samuel Bowles (of the 
Springfield Republican) and his wife, 
all alert to literary excellence; Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, arbiter of 
literary fashion in Boston and Allantic 
Monthly oracle, who was perhaps her 
closest confidant; Leonard Humphrey, 
young teacher who startled her with the 
prediction of his own death (soon fulfilled) 
and of her achievements as a poet. The 
Letters as well as the poems are needed 
for an understanding of what these people 
meant in her life. And they are very 
readable as soon as one learns to appre- 
ciate the epigrammatic, cryptic conciseness 
and the habit of passing quickly from 
theme to theme. 

Emily‘s humor, too, is worth study. 
Her view of life was original and she was 
able to enter into the moods of Nature and 
the creatures about her. She startles us 


with her insights and their unexpected 
expression, but often we feel sure she 
laughed (decorously) at her own words. 

A little note Emily once wrote to some 
children she was fond of read simply, Area 
is no_test of depth. Fortunately one of 
the children kept that note and treasures 
it now. Her circumscribed life, from 
which she escaped into a great world of 
the imagination, her economy of words in 
expressing deep thoughts—both_ testify 
that area is no test of depth. — 

H.#.B.S. 


* * * 


FROM THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 

PIGEON RIVER 
(Continued from page 936) 
Collins House. For Collins House was 
junior headquarters or recitation room, 
unless a division was under the trees for 
nature study or sewing, or in the church 
singing like larks, or making an excursion 
to the Friendly House porch to read with 
Miss Powell, who is never so happy as 
when reading with someone, not teaching 
reading by rote. 

From the time these juniors marched 
across the hill to Collins House from 
morning chapel, until they marched down 
the hill at noon, they never gave the prin- 
cipal an anxious moment. They were 
busy, they were happy, they were being 
inspired as well as being instructed. When 
one went for inspection, or for rest, there 
was always cheerful and spontaneous wel- 
come and expressions of joy in whatever 
was being done. “I’m making a doll’s 
quilt,’ ‘I’m making a cushion for my 
mother,” from a wide awake boy. “See 
my dress, I’m going to be in the Democ- 
racy play,’ and “I’m to be a Chinaman 
and carry a fan.” And on the closing 
morning their play, their fashion show, 
and their whole bearing revealed what 
wonderful material for a new senior de- 
partment is close at hand. Poor boys, 
without a bit of woodwork because of our 
poverty, but such good sports about it all! 
All hail to a better day when boys, and 
girls, too, shall hammer away to their 
hearts’ content, and their homes shall 
again have useful and beautiful specimens 
of their skill in handcraft. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Janet Stover returns to the office 
this week from her vacation spent at Cape 
Neddick, Maine. Miss Andrews will be 
away from the office during August, and 
plans to spend part of her vacation visit- 
ing in Montreal and Quebec. 

Mr. Walter MacPeek, teacher of a boys’ 
class in the National Memorial Church at 
Washington, and Education Director for 
the National Boy Scouts of America, called 
at our office recently. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. The State Convention held its 
annual sessions here in May with excellent 
attendance. The attendance at church serv- 
ices and church school continues good. A 
junior department, recently formed from 
the younger classes of the school, meets in 
the ladies’ parlor. The girls’ choir has for 
some time assisted on special occasions and 
has substituted during the absence of the 
quartette. In April the church school con- 
ducted a food sale to raise funds to cover 
the expenses of twelve young people to 
the conferences of older boys and girls, 
held under the auspices of the County 
Council of Religious Education. One 
member has been received by the church. 
A slight epidemic made it necessary to 
postpone the christening of several chil- 
dren. Through ‘the death of Miss Celia 
Holt, connected with this church and 
school all her long life, and a teacher for 
more than fifty years, clerk and trustee at 
various times for a long period, this society 
and the state have lost one of its most 
faithful and generous supporters, a woman 
with wide interests and genuine philan- 
thropy, ever ready to help worthy causes 
and persons. She held her wealth as a 
sacred trust, and devoted much of it to 
the welfare of the young. She was one 
of the largest donors to the funds of the 
church when first set up, many years 
ago, by a special Master offering. About 
thirty years ago she gave the society a 
fine new parsonage and provided for an 
assembly room in it to be used for com- 
munity welfare. At times this room has 
been used as a branch library and reading 
room and for young people’s meetings. A 
few years ago she paid for extensive alter- 
ations of the church building, which added 
to the church school equipment and ladies’ 
parlor. Recently she established a fund 
for the benefit of needy persons in the 
parish. At her death she bequeathed 
$10,000 to the society. Miss Holt made 
the higher education possible for many 
young persons, and for years would ex- 
tend the hospitality of her home for the 
entire school year to some girl who other- 
wise would have found it difficult or im- 
possible to take the high school course. 
Her philanthropic interest extended to libra- 
ries, schools and colleges, and to the gen- 
eral cause of Universalism through State 
and General Conventions. 

New Haven.—Rey. Theodore A. Fisch- 
er, D. D., minister. The annual “get-to- 
gether” of the State Y. P. C. U. was held 
at the minister’s summer residence at 
Stony Creek, on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, June 17. A total of 115 attended 
from all the unions in the state. Bathing 
and a boat trip among the Thimble Islands 
were enjoyed, followed by a picnic supper 
and an outdoor devotional meeting. An 


offering of more than ten dollars was re- 
ceived for the Clara Barton diabetic camp. 
On Monday, June 25, the ministers had 
their annual outing at Stony Creek, at- 
tended by Revs. Harold H. Niles, Stanley 
Manning, William A. Haney, Theodore A. 
Fischer, Gertrude Coe, Irene Farll, and 
Raymond Baughan, of Canton, N.Y. Clam 
chowder was served and a short excursion 
among the islands was enjoyed. The local 
union held an outing, June 28, at the sum- 
mer home of John Wood, Sagamore Cove, 
Branford, with a hamburg roast on the 
beach. A treasure hunt and ‘sea bathing 
were enjoyed. Twenty-six were present. 
On June 28 there was a surprise shower for 
Miss Margery McArthur and John Peter- 
son, state Y. P. C. U. president, at the 
home of the local president, Miss Lois 
Erickson. Thirty-two of the union mem- 
bers attended and brought gifts. Mr. 
Peterson and Miss McArthur were mar- 
ried in the New Haven church, July 14. 
The church schcol picnic was held at 
Lighthouse Point, June 26, with 125 pres- 
ent. A strawberry supper was served by 
the Ladies’ Aid June 7. Children’s Sun- 
day was observed June 10. The broad- 
cast by the state president, Dr. Fischer, 
given every week from station WICC, has 
been discontinued for the summer. 
Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. Congregations show a gain over 
last year for the corresponding dates. The 
Y. P. C. U. held its pienic on the Booth 
estate, Stepney Gardens. The first enter- 
prise of the newly-organized Men’s Club 
was a roast beef supper, which was a great 
success. The club is planning an exten- 
sive program for next season, both for rais- 
ing money and to promote social life in 
the parish. On Sept. 19 the club will 
sponsor a lecture by Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way, of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
“Hunting Big Game with a Fountain Pen.”’ 
Raymond Baughan, a student in the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University, 
supplied the pulpit July 8, and preached 
on “What It Means to Be Free.” The 
minister was at Murray Grove to preach 
the occasional sermon at the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention. On June 8, the twentieth 
anniversary of the ordination of the min- 
ister was observed. A “typical Easter 
congregation” heard him preach on “My 
Philosophy of Life.”’ Mr. Niles has given 
several addresses outside the church, at 
the Kiwanis Club and at the Stratford 
Federation of Churches. At the Kiwanis 
Club he spoke of ‘‘Observations of a Leg- 
islative Chaplain.” He based this upon 
his experiences as chaplain of the New 
Hampshire and Colorado Legislatures for 
a total of five years. Children’s Day was 
observed June 17, with members of the 
church school presenting the pageant, “The 
Loveliest Thing in the World,” under the 


direction of Miss Alice Barratt and Mrs. 
Arthur K. Litchfield. Robert Edward 
Thorndyke, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wanna S. 
Thorndyke, was christened. The damage 
done to -the social rooms by the severe 
winter has been repaired and the rooms 
will be redecorated this summer. The 
Fireside Club’s proposed picnic, at Sher- 
wood Island, was transferred to the home 
of Miss Charlotte Fennon on account of 
the heavy rains. Services for the season 
closed July 22, with the service of holy 
communion. The minister and his family 
will spend their vacation at the homes of 
the parents of Mr. and Mrs. Niles in 
Northern New England, and at the sum- 
mer home of Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Day, in 
S. Chatham, N. H. Mr. Niles preached 
at the union service in Lynn, Mass., July 
29, and will preach in Peabody, Mass., - 
Sept. 2. 

New London.—Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister. The minister is spending his 
vacation in Ithaca, N. Y., where he was 
minister of the Unitarian church for six 
years. He attended the May Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association. May 
27 he exchanged with Rev. Frank Porter- 
Shirley of Providence. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. This church has been very ac- 
tive since the last report. It was repre- 
sented at the State Convention, the State 
Union get-together of the young people, 
and the young people held their annual 
beach party and devotional meeting July 1. 
Four members attended the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention and two the re- 
ligious education institute which followed. 
Arthur I. Olson of this church was elected 
national president, following service as 
secretary-treasurer of the Union. At the 


_ State Convention the minister was re- 


elected state secretary and his wife re- 
elected president of the Women’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society. She repre- 
sented the society at the Northfield Mis- 
sionary Conference and the denomination 
on the Northfield International Commit- 
tee. The church organ will be completely 
renovated this summer. The minister, 
continuing his long financial canvass, se- 
cured $400 for the organ repairs from a 
generous friend in another state. 
Norwich.—Rev. William A. Haney, 
minister. On Sunday, July 8, the church 
season closed after a very busy and suc- 
cessful year. The church school closed 
on June 17, after observing a beautiful 
Children’s Day service. The children of 
the school presented a pageant. Three 
children were christened. The Ferry 
Beach group joined with others in the 
state at the Ferry Beach reunion in Hart- 
ford in April, and presented a humorous 
skit, ‘Count Twenty.” April 29 the min- 
ister and choir conducted service at River- 
side Home (the city almshouse). June 
10 they had the service at the local jail. 
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May first the minister and choir had en- 
tire charge of an ordination and installa- 
tion service at the local colored Baptist 
church. Several from this church at- 
tended the State Convention in Stafford. 
The church school held.a social in the en- 
tertainment room of the church. The 
choir club holds.a meeting and social the 
last Friday in each month. These will be 
continued throughout the summer. The 
June meeting was held at the country 
home of one of the choir members. The 
young people have had a busy season. 
In June they held a food sale in one of the 
department stores. Several attended the 
state get-together of the Union at Stony 
Creek. The young people have been 
holding a number of picnics and the church 
school pienic was held June 26. June 19 
the trustees gave the choir a banquet in 
appreciation of their faithful and loyal 
service throughout the year. The ban- 
quet was served by the ladies of the church. 
It was followed by toasts, singing, dancing 
and a general good time. The church co- 
operated in observing Brotherhood Day, 
April 29, as requested by the Federal 
Council. Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
co-operated. About eight hundred at- 
tended and our church was well repre- 
sented. The church also co-operated 
fully in the 275th anniversary celebration 
of the founding of the town and the 150th 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Miss Hortense Keables of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spent a week recently at the 
Little Hill Farm of Dr. and Mrs. van 
Schaick, Beards Hollow, New York. 

Rev. Richard Bird of Southold, Long 
Island, called at Headquarters July 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor, after 
a honeymoon trip to Savannah, Georgia, 
have returned to Boston, and Mrs. Taylor 
(Alice Enbom) carried on her work at 
W.N. M. A. headquarters during the last 
two weeks in July. 

Rev. George Thorburn of Herkimer, 
New York, called at the Publishing House 
July 23. 

Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., a graduate student 
in the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, is summer pastor of the Scar- 
boro Dunstan (Maine) Universalist Com- 
munity Church. 

News has been received of the death of 
Miss Hannah J. Biddlecombe of Columbus, 
Ohio, on July 25. 

Rey. and Mrs. C. Leslie Curtice and 
family of Chelsea, Mass., have been en- 
joying a short vacation at Ocean Park, 
Maine. 

The United States flag used at the dedi- 
cation of the parish house at Yarmouth- 
port, Mass., July 22, was presented to the 
Yarmouthport church by Mrs. Shepard 
Dillingham of New York City and Hyan- 


anniversary of the city: There will be 
two delegates at the Ferry Beach institute. 
Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning,min- 
ister. The season closed June 24 with an 
unusually large attendance. Children’s 
Day marked the end of the school year, 
the children marching in at the beginning 
of the regular worship hour. The kinder- 
garten and primary grades sang at the 
opening services, but had their promotion 
service in the parish house. The promo- 
tion exercises for the rest of the school 
were held earlier. Eighteen Bibles were 
presented to those who had completed the 
primary work and had been promoted to 
the junior department. Mrs. Mildred 
Drew has been reappointed director of re- 
ligious education. Arthur G. Hinckley 
and Francis Harper retired from the board 
of trustees and Warren Hayter and Na- 
thaniel Robinson were elected. The min- 
ister was elected president of the Hartford 
Association of Ministers and Rabbis, May 
14, for the term of one year. 
Stamford.—Rey. John Clarence Lee, 
D.D., minister. Dr. Lee by his own in- 
sistence has terminated the pleasant and 
profitable ad interim pastorate, having 
done much for the standing of the church 
in the community. Rev. Harold Lumsden 
has accepted a unanimous call to the pas- 
torate and will begin early in September. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 


and Irterests 


nisport in loving memory of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Smart. 


Mr. Warren Lovejoy, a2 graduate student 
at the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, and his brother, William Love- 
joy, called at the Leader office July 25. 

‘Rev. Donald Lester of Medford Hillside 
called at the Leader office July 25. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Her- 
kimer, N. Y., whose previous marriage was 
annulled a few months ago, was recently 
married, in Hamilton, Ohio, to Miss 
Catherine Margedant, of Hamilton. 

Rey. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., called at Headquarters July 26. 


Rev. and Mrs. Ernest H. Carritt of 


South Acton, Mass., announce the birth, 


on July 15, of a daughter, Patricia Joan. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee visited Head- 
quarters July 26. 


Rev. William FE. Roberts of Marlow, 
N.H., called at Headquarters July 26. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. June 17 was observed as 
Children’s Day. The exercises were songs 
and recitations by the children of the 
kindergarten and primary departments. 
Following the exercises five children were 
christened. At the close of the service 
the children marched out, each small child 
carrying a blossoming geranium. The 
final church service was June 24. This 


service was in charge of Mr. Raymond 
Scott, a young man, member of Murray 
Church, who is preparing for the Univer- 
salist ministry at St. Lawrence University. 
This was the first sermon he had delivered 
in a church. Following the sermon the 
communion service was observed in charge 
of the pastor. 


WHO’S WHO 


George Milton Janes is professor 
emeritus of economics at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, and a writer and lecturer. 
He is living at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Harriet G. Yates is Secretary of Leader- 
ship Training in the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church in New York 
City and editor of Unity. 


* * 


THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


“The largest yet’? is the word that 
comes from the Mid-West Institute of the 
Universalist Church, which assembled at 
Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, on July 
15. Forty-five registered delegates at- 
tended the sessions, while camp helpers 
and short-time visitors. made the total 
attendance above sixty. Fifty-four at- 
tended the banquet Friday evening. 

Four classes opened Monday morning 
under the direction of the acting dean, Os- 
ear Vogt of Indianapolis. Rev. E. J. Un- 
ruh, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Indianapolis, taught the first of these, us- 
ing as his subject, ““The New Universal- 
ism,” and stressing the debt of modern re- 
ligion to the non-Christian religions of the 
world. A study of ‘Story Telling,’ under 
the guidance of Mrs. Mabel Esten, of 
Indianapolis, filled the second hour. 
“Learning to Live,” a discussion of human 
relations led by Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Cin- 
cinnati, proved thought-provoking. Dur- 
ing the last period of the morning Miss 
Vesta Keach of Table Grove, Illinois, led 
in a study of Y. P. C. U. methods, under 
the mysterious title ““M. U. B.,”’ which was 
finally disclosed to mean ‘‘Making Unions 
Better.”’ These courses continued through 
Friday, with examinations on Saturday. 

Each afternoon was left open for rec- 
reation. The most popular proved to be 
the ever-interesting nature hikes through 
the virgin timber and deep gorges of the 
park, and bathing in the newly developed 
“swimmin’ hole’ near the old covered 
bridge. Tennis, horseback riding, bi- 
cycling, and the amusements of the new 
game room at the Inn were all popular. 


ee 
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The devotional meetings in the evening, 
led by Louis McNutt of Hutsonville, IIl., 
Francis Strang of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Helen Hershey of Kent, Ohio, and the 
sunrise service Friday morning led by 
Frances Cutright of Hoopeston, Ull., were 
under the general supervision of Miss 
Keach and followed the general theme, 
“Tiving Now.” The prayer circle under 
the stars closed each day’s session. 

Over thirty tenderfoots were initiated 
into the tribe of Mid-Wes-Inn in a very 
impressive ceremony on Monday evening. 
The annual wiener roast and camp break- 
fast were served on Thursday evening and 
Friday morning respectively, in the camp- 
ing grounds. The latter was preceded by 
a hike through the still morning woods. 

The banquet was held Friday evening 
with Ainslie Minor of Belpre, Ohio, acting 
as toastmaster. He introduced represent- 
atives of the various groups present, who 
spoke briefly, and Dr. Walter H. Macpher- 
son, of Joliet, Ill., who gave the address of 
the evening, and brought the greetings of 
the Universalist General Convention. 
Oscar Vogt spoke of the National Y. P. 
C. U. Convention, which he had attended, 
and brought greetings from that body. 
Francis Strang gave Miss Keach, faithful 
officer and faculty member of the In- 
stitute, a watch as an appreciation from 
the members of the group. 

During the business session the officers 
reported the Institute “on its own,” 
financially. The following officers were 
elected: President, Harold Hart, Peoria, 
Tll.; vice-president and dean, Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Osear Vogt, Indianapolis, Ind.; treasurer, 
Vesta Keach, Table Grove, Ill. Ainslie 
Minor of Belpre, Ohio, was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of Carl Olson as 
trustee for one year. The other trustees 
are Dr. G. C. Baner of Akron, Ohio, and 
Rey. E. J. Unruh of Indianapolis. 

The Institute closed on Sunday morn- 
ing with a service in the log church. 
Feathers were awarded by Harold Hart, 
chief of the tribe. Dr. Macpherson spoke 
on “Our Debt to the Past.” His address 
was especially fitted to the surroundings, 
and to the needs of the group he had 
studied during the week. The recreational 
program closed on Saturday evening, when 
the Institute members attended the dance 
at Turkey Run Inn. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the Institute this year was its inexpensive- 
ness for the delegates. Almost all the 
members were campers, and this enabled 
large groups to attend. The entire Hut- 
sonville Union—ten members—traveled 
eighty miles and paid all their expenses 
with $42 they earned during the year. 
The Ohio group of five traveled four hun- 
dred miles and spent, in all, $50. Ur- 
bana and Clinton, Ill., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., also sent large groups under this 
“easy payment”’ plan. 

Ainslee Minor. 


DEDICATION AT YARMOUTHPORT, 
MASS. 


Under smiling skies, on one of the rarest 
of Cape Cod summer days, the First Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Society of Yarmouth- 
port dedicated its new parish house in the 
presence of a company which filled the 
church to capacity. The dignity of the 
service, the fitness of each man for the part 
he had been invited to take, the happy 
spirit prevailing, the beauty of the day 
and the great outpouring of members and 
friends made the occasion one always to be 
remembered. 

The preacher of the dedication sermon 
was Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, who took as his subject 
“Saintliness,’” a theme which was de- 
veloped in such a way as to be both prac- 
tical in suggestion and helpful in outlook. 
Saintliness was treated not as something 
either attained or obtainable, but as the 
quest for a nobler living in which quest 
the parish house might be expected to 
prove an invaluable aid. 

A particularly pleasing feature of the 
service was the presence of Dr. Asa M. 
Bradley, State Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches in New Hampshire, son 
of Rev. C. A. Bradley, who was minister 


of this church from 1873 to 1900, and who 


was himself the preacher here during 
several summers. Dr. Bradley read the 
lessons from the Scriptures. 

Greetings from the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention were brought by A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Esa., the Convention’s 
treasurer, who paid tribute to the coopera- 
tion of the Unitarians, who, with the Uni- 
versalists, had united with the local church 
to make this greatly needed parish house 
a reality. 

Greetings from the community were 
brought by Dr. Ze Barney T. Phillips, 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., and chaplain of the 
United States Senate. Dr. Phillips’ 
summer home adjoins the church property, 
and both Dr. and Mrs. Phillips have over a 
period of years shown their interest in the 
church in a variety of friendly ways. 

On behalf of the parish, the keys were 
accepted by Charles R. Bassett, Esq., 
chairman of the parish committee, who 
referred to them in a very gracious way as 
symbolizing the opening of doors to larger 
things. J 

Rev. James Priestnal, minister of the 
local church of the New Jerusalem, opened 
the service with the invocation, and Rev. 
Allan E. Burtt of the First Congregational 
Church read an especially chosen hymn. 

The act of dedication and prayer of dedi- 
cation were by the minister of the church, 
Rey. George Browning Spurr. The act of 
dedication and the dedication hymn were 
written especially for this service by Mr. 
Spurr. The act of dedication is as follows: 


Minister: To the God of infinite love and 


justice, the God who creates within us 
our ideals in practice, let us dedicate this 
parish house, the offering of our love 
and the symbol of a broader ministry. 

People: To the God who abundantly satis- 
fies the aspirations of His chiliren who 
labor in faithfulness, we dedicate this 
parish house. 

Minister: In the spirit of Jesus Christ, ad- 
vocate of the religion of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, and 
to the advancement of his cause on 
earth, we dedicate this parish house. 

People: In the spirit of Jesus Christ, who 
made known the divine presence in 
human life, who gave men greater incen- 
tive to work for the progress of the human 
family, we dedicate this parish house. 

Minister: To this community, the larger 
congregation of God’s children in this 
place, who, young and old, are sustained 
by every ideal of a social as well as a 
spiritual ministry, we dedicate this 
parisn house. : 

People: To this community, in the spirit 
of good-will and tothe realization of a 
more practical religion among us, we 
dedicate this parish house. 

Minister and People: To God, our Father 
Eternal, Author of our being and Sus- 
tainer of our best endeavors; in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ whose faith in man re- 
mains to vindicate our like faith today; 
to this community of which we are a 
part and for which we unite with those 
of other faiths in collective effort for the 
common good, we dedicate this parish 
house. 


The new parish house is colonial in de- 
sign, contains an assembly room seating 
ninety persons, a kitchen equipped with 
ample cupboards and shelves and all the 
conveniences which usually go with such a 
room. A lavatory and complete toilet 
facilities are also included in this well 
planned building. ; 

From Dr. Bradley have come an excel- 
lent portrait of his father and the old pulpit 
Bible which was used in the Universalist 
church of Brewster from 1858 until 1900. 
These gifts are greatly prized by the 
people of the church, especially by those 
who knew in the old days both father and 
son. 

The little church at Yarmouthport fills 
a real and growing place in the life of the 
village. With a loyal group of people, a 
remarkably efficient group of women who 
fully justify their name of ‘Willing Work- 
ers,”’ a church school of more than thirty 
children and a somewhat larger proportion 
of young married people than is usually 
found in a church of this type, the people 
look confidently forward to larger useful- 
ness. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


—— 
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WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 
_ WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a. m. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as 2 community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* * 
GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 
kx 
A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle-aged woman 
to secure a good home with a fine family in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her duties would be the care of a child of 
two. Wages about $1 to $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his sister, who 
does all the housekeeping. If interested, please get 
in touch with Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 23 Naples Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 

3 8 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

ke. 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 


have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


By our own Nature Writer 


Nature Chats 


A Chronicle of Nature’s year. 52 essays: 
one each week, with extensive outlines for 
practical Nature activities during each 
season. 


48 full-page illustrations by Wm. D. Ven- 
nard, well known Nature artist. 


Written by JOHN HARVEY FURBAY, 
Ph.D. (Yale); Director of Nature-Educa- 
tion, College of Emporia; Nature Editor 
for over 20 leading magazines; Nature 
Director for Mid-West Laboratory Supply 
House. 


Written for Ministers, Teachers, Students, 
Nature leaders, and al! who wish to know 
the out-of-doors. 


Price: $1.75 postpaid. Order from pub- 
lishers. 


SCIENCE PRESS, Lancaster, Pa. 


LIGHT ana PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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B OOD Kk &_ by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 


Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers 


1921 

1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 
1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 
1928 Nature Cruisings. 

1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


(Out of Print.) 


$1.00. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


Arthur, aged seven, had carefully bitten 
out all the soft pieces of his slice of toast, 
neatly piling the crusts on the edge of his 
plate. 

“When I was a little boy,” said his 
father reprovingly, “I always ate my 
crusts.” 

“Did you like them?” asked Arthur. 

“Of course I did,”’ said the father, glibly. 

“Then you may have these,” replied his 
son, graciously.— Montreal Star. 

* * 

One evening little sister was looking at 
the dictionary and she came to the “Chris- 
tian’? names of men and women. She an- 
nounced that sister Irene’s name stood for 
peace. Finally she drew a deep sigh and 
said: 

“Well, Daddy, I guess the rest of us are 
not Christians. Our names are not in 
here.” —Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Two small boys halted before a brass 
plate fixed on the front of a building, on 
which was inscribed the word ‘‘Chiropo- 
dist.” 

“Chiropodist,’”’ remarked one of them, 
puzzled. ‘“‘What’s that?” 

“Well,” replied his companion, ‘‘a 
chiropodist is a feller that teaches canary 
boids to whistle.””—Hxchange. 

* * 

The newsreel in a downtown movie, 
writes B. L. C., had just shown the king 
and queen of Italy receiving the plaudits 
of the people of Rome. Then the an- 
nouncer said: 

“And here is Il Duce.” 

“Gee!’’ exclaimed a woman behind me, 
“he looks just like Mussolini.’””—E£d Scanlan 
in the Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 


The teacher had told a group of five- 
year-olds the story of the three Hebrew 
children, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. 

Mother: “What did you learn today, 
Tony?” 

Tony: “Well, the teacher talked about 
your shack, my shack, and a bungalow.” — 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘‘How is that incubator doing 
that you bought?” 

Mrs. Newbride: “I suppose it’s all right, 
but I’m a little worried about it. It 
hasn’t laid a single egg yet.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Fraternity Man (to the caterer of any 
fraternity house): ‘I can stand having 
hash every day in the week, but when you 
put raisins in it and serve it on Sunday as 
mince pie, I draw the line.’’—Belle Hop. 

* * 

Sunday School Teacher: ‘‘Can any of 
you little girls tell me who lived in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Yes, Teacher—the Adamses.’’-—Boston 
Globe. 
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